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Editorials 





FOUNDERS DAY 1955 


This is written on February Eighteenth, Founders Day at Peabody. 
It is written while the strains of a truly appropriate address are still 
singing in the nearer reaches of memory. It was an address to match the 
significance of the day. It brought George Peabody nearer to every 
one who heard it. It gave him visibility and audibility and credibility. 
He became a man who could at times be tedious and dull (which helped 
to identify him with his hearers) and at other times magnificent, (recog- 
nizable by his hearers because they too have seen visions). 

So, we went away reluctantly. It was good to be there and to find 
communion with the wisdom out of which God provides Founders 
when there is founding to be done; provides leadership when people 
huddle together, helpless and inert. It is uplifting to learn more 


of a man who lived a blameless life and brought brightness into 
uncounted lives. 


To Read, Children Must Have Books 


We are not a nation of readers and we never have been. The blame 
cannot be placed on the advent of radio and television since careful 
research shows that there is little decline in library use and the 
purchase of books since the advent of electronic means of communica- 
tion. More good books are available, especially in the field of children’s 
books, than ever before. 
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We spend millions of dollars each year teaching children to acquire 
the skills of reading but in many schools we provide nothing to read 
except textbooks to exercise those skills. It is not reading when a child 
has nothing but skill in recognition and pronunciation of words. It is 
not until the child voluntarily reads books for information or for the 
pleasure that comes from living vicariously through translating the 
printed symbols into life that a reading program is successful. We 
are cheating children when we deny them such experience. We smile at 
the absurdity of teaching swimming from a textbook without pro- 
viding the opportunity for entering the water but that is no more absurd 
than the common practice of withholding books from children. 


The heart of the matter lies in the lack of understanding of the 
intimate relationship that exists between learning to read and having 
something to read. In teacher education there is little attempt to relate 
courses in the teaching of reading to courses in children’s literature and 
few “experts” in the former know anything about children’s books. 
Teachers of children’s literature seldom know techniques of the teaching 
of reading. The course in children’s literature may even be taught 
from one anthology by a person whose main interest is another field 
and who resents having to stoop from the lofty pinnacle of eighteenth 
century literature. Such teachers do not realize that unless students have 
acquired a love of books and reading from the genuine literature which 
is available for children the great masters may leave all except the 
unusual draftee to culture unmoved. As a result of such experiences in 
college teachers go out without the knowledge of how to go about helping 
children or the importance of books in their lives. 


Every school and every classroom should have many books other than 
textbooks and supplementary readers. The books should be on many 
levels of reading skill and in all fields of interest. Until such oppor- 
tunities exist we shall continue to spend vast sums on remedial reading 
and continue to turn out from our schools people who have never 
tasted the delights of exploring the printed page and of achieving the 
solid satisfaction that results in life-long habits of turning to books. 

High schools must have libraries in order to meet accreditation 
standards but the mere physical presence of books does not make 
readers. Required reading and stilted required book reports can do 
much to turn pupils away from books. Where a genuine enjoyment of 
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books is acquired in the elementary school pupils are much more ready 
to enter into high school reading. 

American schools can afford what they believe in most. If spectacular 
band uniforms and flood-lighted football fields are wanted, they come 
about. If teachers, parents and administrators believe that really learn- 
ing to read is important, books, many books, will be purchased. 

With the flood-tide of children already in our schools and untrained or 
half-trained teachers being recruited in desperation, it is more im- 
portant than ever that we have books in bountiful supply. Children can 
help themselves to growth and understanding and enrichment in spite 
of poor teaching. Good teaching will be widened and deepened. 

Administrators have a profound duty to recognize the importance of 
books and to provide them for teachers and children. Until that recog- 
nition comes we shall continue to squander the taxpayer’s dollars and to 
cheat children and adults out of one of life’s greatest pleasures and 


sources of satisfaction.—Mabel F. Altstetter, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


A Dilemma at Its Climax 


The Supreme Court of the United States has spoken. Forced segrega- 
tion of the races in public schools is no longer legal. This sets the stage 
for the most trying experience in the South since the abolition of 
slavery. The ruling cuts squarely across the deeply ingrained mores of 
the people; hence the problem. The impact is mountainous in scope. 
It is upon us, however, and has to be faced. Just how soon and in what 
manner the Court’s ruling will be made effective is not yet clear, but 
that it will be reversed is hardly thinkable. 

The whole picture becomes an interesting sociological study. The 
race mores of the South have developed around the concept that 
“equality” and “separation” may exist together. It is only grudgingly 
that we have come tardily to accept the former. Now that we are 
reminded that there can be no equality if there is legal separation, we 
are stunned. Social thought has been moving in that direction for 
many years, but we have kept one eye on the past and the other on the 
prideful consciousness of the generous things we were doing. When 
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there has been a little trickling into our consciousness that this thing 
might be upon us we have put it aside as we do the thought of war or 
death. Now it must be faced. Aside from the social question involved 
we don’t like to defy a Supreme Court ruling, but at first sight the 
alternative just seems unthinkable. 


It is not likely that anything like general racial integration will take 
place in the schools within the forseeable future. Practical segregation 
will likely continue to be the personal preferance for most individuals 
of both races. Anti-Negro suffrage laws have been nullified for many 
years, but comparatively few Negroes bother to vote. Generations 
must pass before long accepted practices and customs can be changed. 
The sad part is that as long as a spirit of defiance prevails little can 
be done toward reconciling the situation. Recently it has been rumored 
that secret bands are being organized in some communities whose 
avowed purpose it is to see that the present status is not interrupted. 

Now is the time for all people of good will and courage and insight 
to put their heads together and begin to think collectively. A single 
voice crying in the wilderness can hardly mean more than martyrdom 
for the crier. Presumably nobody knows the whole answer. Surely 
groups deliberating together could eventually, through a process of 
suggestion and criticism, find a beginning of a policy that would lead 
toward reconciliation. 

Who better than school people should take the lead? Certainly 
college presidents, college faculties and public school personnel occupy 
a responsible and strategic position. Couldn’t we dare think and plan 
and exchange ideas in an open and unprejudiced way? Recently a 
high official in one state is reported to have berated a group of school 
people for not coming up with a proposition to perpetuate segregation. 
We might reasonably present a tentative plan on the other side. It is a 
little humiliating to admit that the future may discover that the school 
forces hid behind the cover of expediency when so much was involved.— 
Hoy Taylor, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 
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The Laboratory School and Its Publics 


J. E. WINDROW 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


INCE I am no longer associated with the laboratory school and 
have had no recent contact with children, I presume I am qualified 
to speak as an outstanding authority on both. In order to become an 
authority on the needs and interests of children, one, of course, must 
occupy a remote position from the presence of children. To write and 
speak authoritatively about children and the laboratory school one 
simply must not live too intimately with them. The devious ways of 
children are most devastating to one’s literary and creative urges—and 
likewise the laboratory school itself. To write about the laboratory 
school one must have leisure and there is no leisure in the laboratory 
school. To write, one must be able to sit at a desk and not perish. Most 
of the laboratory school people of my acquaintance would rather perish 
than sit at a desk and write for any prolonged period of time. 

There have been a great many inept christenings in the world, and 
once made a christening is difficult to undo. A son is born to the 
well known Jones family, and in a moment of unbridled parental en- 
thusiasm, is named Alabaster Quincy Jones. However sensitive the 
lad may be as to the fitnesses of life there isn’t much he can do about 
his name thereafter except suffer in silence. 

We started out calling the school with which we are immediately 
concerned the Model School. It was a good school but not that good, 
and soon we began to be a trifle self-conscious when we called it that. 
So we shifted to the Practice School. Here we bent over backward 
in an attempt to be realistic, but there was something ungracious about 
the name. It suggested a phase of martydom for the children involved, 
so we decided thereafter to use the term Training School. In a session 
or two, we knew the christening sequence was incomplete. Training 
bore the unhappy connotation of teaching little dogs to jump through 
hoops, or to wave their forepaws in mid-air, or perhaps the indoctrina- 
tion of parakeets in the noble art of profanity. So Training, we knew, 
was not it. 
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But the school had to have a name. We exercised our cerebral re- 
sources and came out with the Demonstration School. That was a good 
name, dignified and savoring of prestige, but in due season it too had 
curdled a bit in our estimates. There was indeed some demonstration, 
but not enough to devote all of our nomenclature to it. We tried again, 
this time the Experimental School. But almost immediately we knew 
it wouldn’t do, the public had not yet accepted their children as only 
a little lower than the guinea pigs and the very name brought violence 
into their emotional moments. 

We tried again. And from somewhere out in the interstellar spaces 
there came the Laboratory School. It appealed to those safely aboard 
the scientific bandwagon, eager to commit all of their professional eggs 
to one basket. The rest of us didn’t like it thens and don’t yet. It lacks 
some of the basic qualities which the title should suggest. The science 
is there but where is the art? Admittedly, we are a bit hard to please. 
However, we will await a few more efforts before we invest our al- 
legiance whole-heartedly in this institution to which we are completely 
devoted. Although inadequately named the purpose of these schools is 
definite enough even though they have never closely approached the 
realizations of their purpose. 


With all of its imperfections of one thing we can be very sure. 
There'll always be a laboratory school. Provided, of course, that a 
modicum amount of sanity remains in teacher education. Should sanity 
leave as it sometimes does, the laboratory school will also go, to 
return of course with the first dawn of reason. 

Yes, while there are schools to staff, children to teach, and a pro- 
fession to build, both history and logic insists that there’ll always be 
a laboratory school. Even the most obtuse among us, those who look 
with a jaundiced eye at all courses in professional education, look 
with some favor upon the logic of the laboratory school. 


The roots of the laboratory school lie deep in the historic past when 
the Brothers of the Common Life produced such men as Erasmus 
and Comenius, and when the Jesuits in the sixteenth century projected, 
through all parts of the world, practice schools which later served as 
models for the American pattern. During the seventeenth century in 
Silesia, Francke, Hecker and Filbinger were establishing model schools 
as centers of teacher training. The influence of Comenius, Basedow, 
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Rousseau and Pestalozzi revealed the need for a new type of school, 
and a new type of teacher. The new philosophy had a potent influence 
on teacher training and thus gave emphasis to the laboratory school 
movement. Switzerland, Germany, and England were the chief sources 
of the American antecedants to our modern laboratory schools. How- 
ever, the Franciscan Friars had established many educational centers 
in the Indian Pueblos of New Mexico many years before the Pilgrims 
landed in Massachusetts. In these centers the missionaries set up 
schools to teach the “more promising students” to become teachers. 


Such were the shadowy beginnings of the teacher training institutions 
in this country. 


Of these early institutions, Samuel Hall’s school at Concord, Ver- 
mont, has been perhaps the most widely publicized. In 1823, this 
energetic old pedagogue announced for the school he proposed to open, 
three divisions, an academic department, a teacher department, and the 
model school. The purpose of the model school was to afford 
“demonstrations.” “He admitted a class of younger pupils in order 
that he might illustrate his ideas as to the proper method of teaching 
and governing.” Let us pause to observe that Mr. Hall was head of 
his own school, that he had ideas as to the proper method of teaching, 
and that he wished to illustrate those ideas to others. This announce- 
ment was made at a time when there was much unrest and dissatis- 
faction with the existing plan and system of teaching. At a time when 
a college education in America, like that in England, consisted almost 
exclusively of studies and exercises in Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic 
and moral philosophy. It was made at a time when only the elite 
went to college. At a time when it was impossible to have good schools 
for want of good teachers, and when the shortage of teachers was 
even more critical than currently. From such beginnings evolved our 
present laboratory schools. 


In all the royal retinue of teacher education the laboratory school 
is the indispensable unit. It represents the teachers colleges’ most 
honest effort to face directly the problems of teacher education, its 
supreme effort to anchor educational theory in the reality of childhood. 
Whenever a task is done by a group of workers, it is done in various 
ways. Whenever there are various ways of doing the same thing, 
there is usually one best way. This best way is the most effective 
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way, the one which accomplishes the result with the least expenditure 
of effort. It matters not if the assignment is building a brick wall, 
healing a broken limb, or teaching a class in arithmetic; there is a best 
way always of doing it, at least a best way for a given teacher. When- 
ever there is a best Way of doing a task, the workers who perform 
that task must inevitably learn the way that best fits them. If they 
do not there is needless waste. Whenever there is a best way to be 
learned, there are but two ways of learning it. One is by repeated 
trials and the making of many mistakes. Continued trials and the 
elimination of mistakes if persisted in long enough will bring success. 
This is the wasteful, expensive way. The other way is under the 
guidance of experienced workers who are present to prevent at least 
part of the mistakes of trial and error. It matters not if it is an 
apprentice learning a trade, a physician serving as an intern, or a 
teacher teaching arithmetic under direction. Whenever fresh workers 
are to be taught to do a task before having that task professionally 
assigned to them, schools have been developed as the best way of 
supplying that needed training. It may be a polytechnic school for 
teaching the trades, it may be a college of medicine for training 
physicians, or it may be a teachers college and its laboratory school 
for training teachers. All, or any one of these schools, are but society’s 
way of most effectively training new workers for the tasks which must 
be done. Yes, logic affirms that there’ll always be a laboratory school. 


But it is not the purpose of this meeting to inquire into the perma- 
nence and past of the laboratory school, but rather the kind and quality 
of the laboratory school of the future. There is virtue in permanence 
but not in sustained mediocrity. With all of their noble achievements 
and historical accumulations the laboratery schools need to get a new 
grip on their aims and aspirations. They need to look beyond the 
minutiae of their daily routine and catch that quality which Whitehead 
has called “an habitual vision of greatness.” They need to rediscover 
and keep that vision of greatness alive. The laboratory schools need 
to be better than they are. They need to be better than they are in order 
that the teachers in the areas they serve may be better than they are, 
in order that the children may become better than they are, in order 
that the communities where they reside may become better than they 
are in order that America may be better. If the communities where 
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our laboratory schools are located are not happier, freer and better 
because of their presence, certainly they are not serving their dynamic 
purposes. 

The laboratory schools should never forget that our free, universal 
and compulsory public school system is America’s unique contribution 
to civilization. They should never forget that our country is strong, 
productive, literate and humane because of the level of learning 
provided by the American system of public schools where ninety per 
cent of our children are enrolled. They should never forget nor should 
they ever let their fellow citizens forget, that the raising of the level 
of learning and the level of intelligence of the average citizen, is the 
source of America’s great strength and power. They should never 
forget that the function of the laboratory school is to provide trained 
personnel that this great public school system may be kept intact. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce and the National Manu- 
facturers Association have discovered that there are other na-ions with 
more people than ours, more natural resources, and comparable po- 
tential ingredients for power and success. The essential difference 
being our unique, free, universal, compulsory public school system. 
Fifty million American citizens have attended our public high schools. 
Fifty million people with even a tenth grade level of learning in China 


or India would make a vast difference. In fact it would make a vast 
new nation of each. 


The capstone of this great public school system is a broad net- 
work of colleges and universities supported publicly and privately by 
a people who have traditionally believed that trained intelligence is 
the key to a great civilization. 

But there are too many American citizens who obviously do not 
know the source of this strength we speak of. Already the feeling is 
being expressed in the states of the union, that our public institutions 
of higher learning, are growing too large and too costly to maintain. The 
feeling is being expressed that the level of state expenditures are reach- 
ing a limit beyond which states should not go even to maintain present 
levels of educational opportunity. The feeling is being expressed that 
education is no more important than many other functions for which 
the public supplies support through government appropriations. His- 
torically, these feelings have been expressed in times of financial de- 
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pression. It is a disquieting fact that they come now at a time when 
our country is witnessing the greatest prosperity in history, when un- 
precedented numbers of young Americans are seeking admission to 
the public elementary and high schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities. It comes at a time when this enrollment bulge which should 
be an asset may become a liability. The laboratory schools should 
see their own goals clearer as they help their fellow citizens see what 
modern American education really is. After all, is it not the function of 
the laboratory school to enlighten? 


As Jesse Stuart, walked in the autumn, beside the river, and watched 
the leaves fall from the tall trees to the blue, swirling water, he 
thought, “If every teacher in every school in America, rural, village, 
city, township, church, public or private, could inspire his pupils 
with all the power he had, if he could teach them as they had never 
been taught before to live, to work, to play, and to share, if he could 
put ambition into their brains and hearts, that would be a great way 
to make a generation of the greatest citizenry America had ever had. 
All of this must begin with the little unit. Each teacher must do his 
share. Each teacher is responsible for the destiny of America, because 
the pupils come under his influence. The teacher holds the destiny of 
a great country in his hand as no member of any other profession 
could hold it. All other professions stems from the products of his 
profession.” 

Within this great profession, he thought, “lies the solution of most 
of the cities’, counties’, states’, and the nation’s troubles. It is within 
the teacher’s province to solve most of these things. He can put in- 
spiration in the hearts and brains of his pupils to do greater things 
upon this earth. The school room is the gateway to all the problems of 
humanity. It is the gateway to the correcting of evils. It is the gate- 
way to inspire the nation’s succeeding generations to greater and more 
beautiful living with each other; to happiness, to health, to brother- 
hood, to everything.” Maybe Jesse is a bit grandiloquent, but aren’t 
we all at times, and if we aren’t, what would heaven be for? Is it not 
the function of the laboratory school to radiate such enthusiasm for 
teaching? 

I served ten years—as director of a laboratory school. They were 
pleasant, exciting and confining years. Certainly, not every hour was 
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rich with achievement, nor every moment jeweled with a joy. And we 
had our share of blood, sweat, toil and tears. On the whole, however, 
they were pleasant years. 

After ten years I returned to the college campus with the title 
director of public service, in charge of the placement service, alumni 
relations, news and press releases, publications, a phase of field serv- 
ices, the teaching of one class in the History of Education, later Public 
School Public Relations. Then, there were all sorts of chores which 
no one around the college wanted to do, and since they needed to be 
done, they naturally gravitated to our offices. 


Even so, compared to the responsibility of the laboratory school, 
I found this assignment relaxing and recreational, a sort of “moonlight 
sonata.” For me, leisure became a problem, food became fattening and 
once again I began to sleep regularly at night. 

Let no one ever underestimate the amount of nervous energy re- 
quired of the laboratory school staff in handling this most difficult 
and delicate assignment. The laboratory school, itself, is a highly 
technical operation. In all its ways, there is the obligation first to be 
a good school, a better school, the best school for children. Having 
achieved this distinction, it must still fulfill its real purpose by giving 
prospective young teachers the competency to represent adequately 
the greatest of all professions. This involves its multiple functions— 
experimentation, observation, participation, student teaching, leader- 
ship in curriculum study, research, publication of materials, and re- 
cruitment of prospective teacher education students. 


To handle this highly technical assignment the members of the 
laboratory school staff need the energy of the atom, the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the patience of Job. Moreover, they need the intelligent 
understanding of their colleagues on the college campus and this they 
do not always have. As director of the laboratory school, it was my 
good fortune to work with a most competent staff. A more experienced, 
alert and professional group of people would be difficult to find. But 
with all of their competency and goodwill, there was hardly a time 
when one or several of these most pleasant people were not involved 
in a cold war with one or several of their most pleasant colleagues on 
the college staff. 


The causes were not always easy to discern. Sometimes it appeared 
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to be a conflict in educational philosophy. Sometimes the causes 
seemed to lie in the structural organization and administration of the 
school itself. (Maybe we need to apply what we have learned about 
school administration. Maybe we need to learn more.) Perhaps it 
was indisposition or fatigue on the part of the members or maybe it 
was the eruption of deepseated fixations which had festered through 
the years. Whatever the conflicts and the causes, they were no better 
or no worse than those which currently exist in some of the laboratory 
schools you would know about. However lightly or seriously we may 
take them, certainly in retrospect we cannot look back and say, these 
were “their finest hours.” I recall no threats of “massive retaliation,” 
and of course not all of the staff were actively engaged in these little 
wars, some preferred to “negotiate from strength” while the majority 
accepted “peaceful co-existence.” 

The mere routine of teaching for observation takes its toll of nervous 
energy. Our third grade teacher, Miss Robinson, sharpened this issue 
for me, when one hot morning after two rather trying hours with ob- 
servers present, she said, “You know, there are times when I would 
just like to step on their corns.” Miss Parkinson, our second grade 
teacher, sharpened the issue still further when under similar cir- 
cumstances she said, “There are times when I’d just as soon have 
a burr under my corset.” I hardly think it could be put more 
dramatically than that. 


These experienced and highly competent people, of course, were 
not always like that. There were times, no doubt, when they really 
gathered strength from having observers present. 


Though negative in its implication at least one important principle 
in a school’s public relations policy should be to determine the points 
of special vulnerability and try to guard them. Guard them, at least 
until they are no longer vulnerable. 


The publics of the laboratory school are more numerous, wary, 
persistent and demanding than those in the public and private schools. 
The nature of the school itself creates a sort of vulnerability. An 
experimental school is expected to experiment. A demonstration school 
is expected to demonstrate something. The laboratory school arouses 
in the minds of the uninitiated, curiosity and wonderment. 

The parents of the laboratory school who constitute an important 
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public includes some discriminating people. They have been led to 
expect more for their children in the laboratory school than they would 
receive from another kind of school. They likewise have been led to 
fear that their children are “being used” for purposes which they do 
not fully comprehend or approve. This attitude creates for the school 
a point of special vulnerability. 

The children of the laboratory school learn from the pupils in 
other schools that their school is different. How different they would 
like to know. They sometimes inquire of their parents about this 
difference, and wonder whether or not their school is quite up to 
cricket. (They are especially inquisitive when their athletic teams are 
not doing too well.) This attitude creates for the school another point 
of special vulnerability. 

The laboratory school teachers, another public, look around them, 
consider the inequities in their teaching load, salaries, rank, the general 
professional esteem in which they are held, they view their colleagues 
on the college campus, their abundant leisure, professional preferences, 
financial rewards, and social prestige and wonder why they should 
continue to offer themselves as a living sacrifice. This thinking creates 
for the laboratory school another point of special vulnerability. 

It is recognized, of course, that not all of the implications suggested 
here are applicable to the laboratory schools of the nation. Some of these 
schools have come to grips with these issues and reconciled them. 


All publics of the laboratory school are important. They are more im- 
portant when, they are informed, enlightened, articulate and responsible. 
Parents . . . teachers . . . non-instructional employees . . . public school 
teachers . . . school officials . . . boards of education ... alumni... 
prospective students . . . personnel of the press, radio and television . . . 
all of these are important, but there is one public, that transcends 
them all in importance and it is of this public that we would speak. 

In the college staff and its relationship to the laboratory school we 
find a point of critical vulnerability. Here is a spot in our under- 
pinnings where the termites of varied public opinions have been eating 
away on us. Here is a public that deserves special treatment. These 
are the people who use the laboratory school. They use it in many 
ways. They condition the minds of the students who use it. Some use 
it skillfully, understandingly and intelligently. Worst of all, some do 
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not use the laboratory school at all, except perhaps to absorb their 
classes through observation when they must write another article or 
make another speech. Some of these have little understanding and 
less appreciation of the laboratory school and its function. 


Until we manage somehow to get the understanding and interest of 
this important public, there will not be much improvement in our 
observation and participation in the laboratory school. Until the 
laboratory school becomes a conviction, a philosophy, a belief, on the 
part of the college faculty it can never really serve as the professional 
pinnacle of teacher education. As long as many of our college pro- 
fessors accept the laboratory school only as a place where prospective 
young teachers may secure the requisite number of credits in observa- 
tion and student teaching to meet the certification requirements of the 
several state departments of education it can never move much beyond 
its current status. 

It is not that these professors are hostile toward the laboratory 
school. On the contrary, the majority accepts it with gracious goodwill 
and well-mannered condescension until the talk shifts to such matters 
as equality—in rank, salary, teaching load and the like—then the 
veneer peels off and some of them bristle. In recent yearbooks of this 
association we find such occasional references as “status was not granted 
or salaries equalized because of ‘administration attitude’.” We might as 
well be realistic and recognize that this administration attitude is oft 
times but a reflection of the composite attitude of the college faculty. 
Their acceptance is of a passive acquiescence, not eager cooperation. 
Many of them enroll their children in the laboratory school for the 
duration. Others prefer to send theirs to a school which presents “a 
more natural situation.” Still others, once their children are enrolled, 
sometimes withdraw them for reasons not always directly educational. 


I have never felt that there was much validity in the “natural 


situation” argument. Do we mean by “natural situation” an average 
situation, a typical situation? Is it the mission of the teachers col- 
leges to perpetuate average situations? Suppose the “natural situation” 
represents mediocrity, is it the mission of the teacher education in- 
stitutions to perpetuate mediocrity? Is it not the function of the teachers 
colleges to change “natural situations?” From somewhere I have the im- 
pression that it was the function of the laboratory school to create and 
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keep the best educational environment possible. Is a superior educa- 
tional situation to be deplored because it is superior? Certainly young 
students should not be educated to perpetuate the status quo—when 
the status quo is of doubtful quality. Given the best education, by the 
best staff in the best environment, the typical or average situation will 
seek to reduce him to it’s level and will surely succeed if he should know 
no other. 


Why, then, do we find our colleagues on the campus, our most 
important public, our greatest source of potential strength and at times 
our greatest source of vexation. 

One answer, of course, is that a great many of them have never 
had a course, themselves, devoted to the fine art of teaching. Nor have 
they studied with anyone who has had such a course. Our teacher edu- 
cation institutions are literally filled with professors who have had no 
previous experience with professional education, or with laboratory 
schools. Then there are some who had courses in education which 
were so poorly taught that it left them as students more defiant than 
receptive. It is conceivable that there are some courses in education 
that have been taught by refugees from the ranks of the illiterate. For 
that matter, is there one among us who has not sat utterly inert with 
boredom in classes in literature, history, perhaps astronomy, courses 
whose major promise would certainly suggest a sort of holy excitement? 
Would any one of us cast aside the glories of literature because it has 
been interpreted by a few stale minds, or would we annul the lessons 
of history because its truths have been ineptly proclaimed? Would 
this not have precisely the same validity as the attitude of these pseudo 
academic scholars to professional courses in education? 


Across the street from our laboratory school, there is a school of 
medicine, a school of law and a school of engineering. It is incon- 
ceivable that this medical school would employ a professor of anatomy 
or any other professor whatever who viewed cynically the hospital as 
a laboratory for teaching and learning. 


It is just as inconceivable that the law school would add to its 
teaching staff a professor of law who regarded with a curl of his lip 
the school’s most cherished approach to the professionalization of its 
prospective young lawyers. 

And by the same token, does one believe for a moment that this 
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school of engineering would deliberately add to its teaching staff a 
teacher antagonistic to its advanced courses in calculus or one who 
perchance insisted that engineers are trained wholly through a study 
of the great books. 

But is this not precisely what the teacher education institutions have 
been doing through the years? And is this not precisely why we have 
come so close to futility and frustration? 

Believing that a spirit of understanding, friendliness and service 
should characterize the relationships of the laboratory school and its 
publics, and with particular reference to this all-important public— 
the college faculty—I close with three recommendations: 

First, that the laboratory school should very deliberately approach 
this problem through a carefully planned program of public relations. 
Every new technique and insight from the golden rule to the most 
recent modern scientific gimmick which offers any promise of im- 
provement should be used. 

Second, while turning on all the available charm and engaging in 
the best we know in human relations, the schools, of course, should use 
the precaution of “negotiating from strength.” In a very positive man- 
ner, they should use every honorable and professional means to assist 
the college presidents, the deans and the heads of the departments and 
any special committees, to select new faculty members in the future 
who will have both understanding and interest in the professional 
program of the school. Certainly, they have the right to expect at 
least an open mind of any future members of the college faculty, con- 
cerning the accumulation of permanent truth gained since Pestalozzi 
struggled at Yverdon, and Samuel Hall protested at Concord. Since 
Horace Mann caught his first full glimpse of public education on a 
national scale, since Charles McMurry, William Harold Payne, the 
De Garmos and others established the identity between the minds of 
children and vital subject matter. 

Third, the laboratory school should continue to exert every effort 
to improve its ways of working with children. Good teaching is the 
summum bonum of the laboratory school. Good teaching is the mis- 
sion of the school, not alone on its campus, but in all the other schools, 
near or remote, which it exists to serve. 


NOTE: This article is substantially the discussion made by Dr. Windrow to the American 
Association for Student Teaching at its February meeting in Chicago. 
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A Teacher-Centered Theory for 
Education 


HARRY A. GRACE 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State College 


“The teacher passes on and passes on the culture.” 


HESE words contain an important truth. When people learn to read 
T and write, society changes. Wherever revolution has established 
public education, counter-revolution has resulted. China, Russia, 
Mexico, and Turkey are some of the great nations which have recently 
undergone revolutions. In each of them, public education has sown 
the seeds of counter-revolution. In most of them, public education 
has been restricted. Public education breeds change. 

Democracy has rightfully been called “institutionalized revolution.” 
The institution which enables change is the public school.’ Since educa- 
tion plays a leading role in change, a democracy must always be 
aware of its purposes. 

Whether or not the teacher understands his role, his students con- 
sider him instrumental in their change. A wise teacher knows how he 
affects his students. A wise teacher knows what he values, the point of 
view he presents to his class. To encourage wisdom, educational theory 
must also be conscious of its values. 

No matter how brutal empiricism has been, educational theory has 
not developed from it. Theory cannot integrate haphazard data such 
as those which brute empiricism yields. Conclusions from such data 
cannot enhance educational practice. How can we educators exhort 
teachers and administrators to follow our lead? We mislead these very 
practitioners if we, who concern ourselves with educational theory and 
research, cannot identify our educational purposes. 


Purposeless Research 
Common knowledge assumes that people learn principles slower and 


*George S. Counts. Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? New York, John 
Day, 1932. 
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recall them longer than isolated facts. The curve for learning isolated 
facts rises quickly and then slows down as it reaches the asymptote. 
The curve for learning principles rises much more slowly. Learners 
forget most immediately at the end of the teaching period. However, 
they recall principles over a longer span of time than they do isolated 
facts. At first inspection, we conclude that principles should be taught 
in preference to isolated facts. How warranted is this conclusion? 

This conclusion holds if the teacher has unlimited time in which 
to present the subject matter. Suppose we limit the teacher’s time. 
Under this condition, isolated facts are better recalled. At least the 
students have something to recall! Whereas, attempting to teach 
principles in a brief period of time offers students little or no subject 
matter at all. Apparently the question for educational research is 
how much time the teacher has in which to educate. If the time is 
short, teach isolated facts. If the time is unlimited, teach meaningful 
principles. 

Appearances deceive, however. The studies from which curves of 
learning come exclude at least two important considerations—the 
teacher and the learner. 

Consider the learner first. Learners who cannot organize material 
appear less bright than those who can. Intelligence tests measure the 
ability to organize. A bright student takes courses in physics, history, 
bacteriology, and art, complaining that all teach the same thing. A dull 
student takes child psychology, child development, and human heredity, 
and complains that all his courses teach something different. The 
ability to organize subject matter is a major component of the IQ. 
Intelligent learners organize, regardless of the subject matter they 
must learn. 

Bright students also learn any material faster than dull students. 
And bright students recall the material better. What does this mean 
for the hypothetical curves of learning? It means that the amount 
of time may make no difference to the more intelligent students. Studies 
of educational acceleration suggest that greater time may even dis- 
courage bright students.” 

Thus, we must question the “data” from which conclusions about 
education have been drawn. Are these truly data when the learners 
 * Sidney L. Pressey. Educational Acceleration. Columbus, Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Educational Research Monographs No. 31, 1949, p. 143. 
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have not been considered? How can smoothed curves be worthwhile 
if the points upon which they are based are questionable? 

Forget the learner. Consider the teacher. Can all teachers endure 
teaching isolated facts? Can all teachers put up with the interminable 
delay demanded by teaching principles? Research on counselors sug- 
gests they cannot.” When the counselor tries to be permissive, but 
his personality abhors permissiveness, he does poorly. When he tries 
to be strict, and has a permissive personality, he fails. 

If learning curves tell us nothing about the teacher’s role in educa- 
tion, how can these curves be useful for educational theory? 

One more critique. A recent study combines class atmosphere with 
students’ intelligence. Dull learners do least well under a permissive 
atmosphere. Even bright students do little better under a permissive 
than a strict atmosphere. However, this study controlled neither sub- 
ject matter, nor the learners’ previous educational experiences, nor 
the teacher’s characteristics. Must we take these results at faith value? 
And if so, what educational faith do they imply? 

This study of class atmosphere attracts another criticism. The 
students’ learning was measured at the end of the teaching period. 
Only immediate learning, not recall, was tested. A comparison of 
lecture and discussion methods in the change of food habits also found 
some differences between groups of learners at the end of the teaching 
period.” But weeks after the teaching had ended, women who had 
learned by group decision continued to improve their food habits! 


How would strict and permissive teaching methods compare long 
after the learning period ended? Would learners expect the same 
method in the next educational situation? Which method fits our edu- 


cational purposes better? After all, every time we teach we reinforce 
some method of education. 


Rogers’ and Lewin’s results differ from the ordinary because of the 
theories guiding their research. Their theories extend time beyond that 
which is customary to most investigators. We need not agree with 
them, but we can learn from them. They call for us educators to 
admit we have values. They call for us to be aware of our values. 

* Paul L. Dressel and Ross W. Matteson. “The effect of client participation in test 
interpretation,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1950, 10, 693-706. 

“Kurt Lewin. The Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture Method and a Method of Group 


Decision for Changing Food Habits. lowa City, State University of Iowa, Child Welfare 
Research Station Monographs, 1942. 
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Facts do not speak for themselves. Facts depend upon the methods used 
to gather them. Methods, in turn, depend upon the theories which 
direct their use. Facts do not yield theories. At best, facts provoke 
tests of theories. ° 


An educational theory must begin with the purpose of education. 
The purpose cannot arise from data, like Minerva from the head of 
Zeus. That would be theory by default. Educational strategy super- 
sedes educational tactics. Certainly we dare not give conclusions to 
practitioners— teachers and administrators—as educational “facts” 
unless we first specify the values which have governed our research. 

The agnostic may argue that an educator with a conscious theory is 
biased. But we have already shown the biases implicit in purposeless 
research. Biased-with-theory means we can be aware of our assumptions 
and learn from our mistakes. Biased-without-theory means we are un- 
aware of our assumptions and ignorant of our mistakes. Let us make 
our bias known. Examine the essentials of education. Then consider 
how educational theory can promote worthwhile research. 


Essentials of Education 


The process of education is homologous throughout the world. The 
three essentials of education most apparent to the untrained eye are 
the teacher, the learner, and the material. Educational theory has 
tended to stress one essential or another. 

The “traditional” school was material-oriented. Under this in- 
fluence research dwelt upon the transfer of learning from one school 
subject to another. The “child-centered’’ school stressed the learner. 
We were instructed to center education about the needs of the child. 
Lists of needs became the research fad. A third school emphasized the 
learners as a class. This was the “group-centered” school. The search 
for the child’s needs had worn thin. Depression, totalitarianism, and 
war had left their mark upon education. Studies in group atmosphere, 
sociometric choice, and teacher-learner empathy predominated. 

Nowhere does the teacher enter the educational picture! Why? Be- 
cause the teacher has been portrayed as a guide to the book, a nurse- 
maid to the child, or a custodian for the group. What a sad state of 
affairs! Here we are amid a great teacher shortage, and we have no 
teacher-centered theory of education! The two issues are related. 
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A few years ago, amid the whirlpool of war, Kenneth D. Benne tried 
to define the teacher’s role. “The bearer of pedagogical authority 
mediates . . . between a wider community and the common educational 
processes for which he is directly responsible.” In effect, he said the 
teacher represents the community. Like Janus, the teacher faces in 
two directions—into the past to transmit the culture to the learner, 
into the future to enable the learner to improve the culture. “Com- 
munity is not a gift to man, given readymade for his use and enjoy- 
ment. It is a hard won victory built out of human struggle. Nor is the 
struggle ever complete . . . community in any completely actual sense 
does not exist . . . community is . . . on trial. Pedagogical authority is 
in such situations, therefore, also on trial . . . . As he works in and 
through the deepest human conflicts, as he faithfully performs the educa- 
tional tasks of a limited community, each bearer of pedagogical author- 
ity seeks always to extend the community process in such a way as to 
include eventually all of mankind.” It is the teacher’s right to become 
equipped to pass on the culture. The teacher values the purpose of edu- 
cation as understood by the community. And the teacher, as a leader 
in the community, evaluates these purposes to improve the culture. 

The purpose of education does not arrive by default. The teacher 
does not stumble into his role or his right. The teacher must fulfill the 
highest purposes of the culture. Charles Sanders Peirce implied this.’ 
Josiah Royce expounded it more poetically. “The really creative in- 
sight has come from those who first compared and then mediated, who 
could first see two great ideas at once, and then find the new third idea 
which mediated between them, and illumined . . . . Let us call it a Com- 
munity of Interpretation . . . . In a community thus defined, the in- 
terpreter obviously assumes, in a highly significant sense, the chief 
place. For the community is one of interpretation . . . .”° Benne’s 
contribution continues this uniquely American strain of Senile by 
focussing upon the fourth essential in education—purpose. 

Here, then, are the essentials with which all educational theory and 
research must be concerned: the teacher, the learner, the material, and 
~ ® Kenneth D. Benne. A Conception of Authority. New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Bureau of Publications, Contributions to Education No. 895, 1943, 90-91. 

® Benne, ibid, 109-113. 
7 Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, Editors. The Collected pa of Charles Sanders 


Peirce. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931-1935, Vols. I and 
* Josiah Royce. The Problem of Christianity. New York, Macmillan, ‘os, Vol. II, 192- 
231. 
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the purpose of education. When research proceeds without specifying 
the purpose of education, purpose appears as the product of the inter- 
action among teacher, learner, and material. This amounts to backing 
into a theory of education, and like backing into a whirling propellor, 
dismembered theories of education result. 


Variables in Educational Research 


We shall consider each essential of education, specifying the vari- 
ables which theory must discuss and research must control. We con- 
sider the purpose of education last in order to emphasize it. 

The question for educational theory and research is: Under what 
conditions of teacher-learner-material interaction are the purposes 
of education met? 


The teacher. What kind of a person does he see himself to be? 
How does his self-picture coincide with the purpose of education he 
must encourage? How familiar is he with the subject matter to be 
taught? What teaching methods does he prefer? 

We summarize these into two questions about the teacher. Each 
applies to him and his relations with the other essentials of education. 
(1) What status has the teacher? (2) What is the teacher’s methodolog- 
ical bias? The first question inquires about the teacher’s educational 


skill and prestige. The second refers to the educational atmosphere he 
creates. 


The learner. How does he react to the teacher, subject matter, and 
the purposes of education? What is his intellectual capacity? How 
much prior knowledge has he of the material? How acquainted is he 
with the teacher? What methods charaeterize his previous education? 
How much must he forget in order to learn? 

In brief, we ask two questions about the learner. (1) What is 
his intelligence? (2) What are his attitudes? Education is intellectual 
and emotional. We must control both aspects for educational re- 
search to be significant. 


The material. Too many studies attribute to the teacher or the 
learner qualities inherent in the subject matter. To control this es- 
sential, we must often defer to subject matter specialists. We must 
know if the material has a certain logical order. Does it proceed 
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toward greater difficulty? Can principles be induced from cases? 
Must principles be illustrated by cases? How much material must 
be covered? Under what conditions does the material gain or lose in 
meaningfulness? 

Whatever the subject matter, we ask two questions about it. (1) 
How extensive is the material? (2) How intensive is it? The amount 
and difficulty of the subject matter are as important as its organization 
and meaningfulness. The extent and intent must also be judged in 
view of the purposes of education. 


The purpose of education. Educational research begins here. First, 
the educator defines his purposes. Next, he investigates whether those 
purposes are being met. Finally, he adjusts the process of education 
to meet his purposes. 

The kinds of questions he answers are: (1) What values does educa- 
tion wish to encourage? (2) How long should these values endure? 
Education may ignore, actively discourage, or purposely encourage 
values. But the question remains: How long will the values persist? 
How can education become internal to the learner? How will im- 
mediate results affect long-range success? Will the learner understand 
when to change without his being told? If, as Ralph Linton said, the 
greatest habit a modern child can learn is how to change his habits, how 
can we educate for this purpose? 

Educational theory specifies the purposes of education. Research 
controls the variables in such a way that educational practices improve 
and educational theory grows. The question under investigation is 
always: Under what conditions of teacher-learner-material interaction 
are the purposes of education met? 


A Taxonomy of Purposes in Education 
With the essentials of education clarified, it becomes evident how 
haphazard research misleads educational theorists and practitioners. 
When the material receives emphasis, other essentials ignored, the 
traditional school appears correct. Theories which respect this ap- 
proach to education imply a belief in revealed truth or intuition. 
American educators deny the validity of intuition. But without a 
conscious educational theory their own research tends to confirm it. 
When research focuses on the learner, results support child-centered 
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theories. How can the data imply otherwise when most of the essentials 
and variables are overlooked? Utility becomes the purpose of educa- 
tion. We deny utilitarianism, but we back into it when research con- 
siders the individual learner the only essential in education. Until we 
phrase research based upon the educational values we accept, we shall 
continue to validate the utilitarian thesis. 


When interest centers on the class of learners, we confirm the group 
approach to education. Teacher, material, and individual learner stand 
outside the research picture. The results upset us deeply—the group- 
centered approach confirms the value of dogma. Educators find them- 
selves imitating demagogues and dictators, striving to sway the class 
without arousing its awareness. Dogma changes with the whim of 
those who control the group. Does this ideal of education inhere in 
our culture? Do we wish to encourage dogma as the future ideal of 
education? If not, why do we persist in encouraging conformity? 


The answer is clear. Like intuition and utility, dogma arises as a 
conclusion from educational research when we conduct it haphazardly. 
Well-conducted educational research begins with the teacher, learner, 
material, and purpose of education as the essentials to be studied. 
The variables for each essential are controlled. Then with our educa- 
tional purpose clearly in mind, we investigate how that purpose can best 
be fulfilled. The results of such research help the teacher pass the 
culture on. The results also help the teacher pass on the culture. 


Applying the ideas of Peirce, Royce, and Benne, the teacher’s role is 
to enlarge the community of purpose among the teacher, learner, and 
material. To help the teacher accomplish this, educational research 
must begin with a purpose. Otherwise, the teacher will represent a 
more restricted essential than the conimunity itself. Thus, the com- 
munity of purpose may shrink instead of grow. For instance, educa- 
tional theory which emphasizes teaching prestige and methods ignores 
the material and the learner. The purpose of education becomes nar- 
rower, and the community more restrictive. A similar restriction of 
community, a similar neglect of educational purpose, is effected by 
undue emphasis upon either the material or the learner. Primary 
consideration of the purpose of education places fair emphasis on 
teacher, learner, and material, while always encouraging the growth 
of the community of purpose itself. 
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No wonder the teacher-centered school has been neglected! The 
teacher has been guardian of the book, nurse-maid to the child, or 
custodian for the class. These theories demand a self-less teacher. 
And a spineless one! But a theory of education which proclaims the 
dual purposes of education as the preparation of people for life in 
the community as well as for improving their community demands 
an entirely different teacher. A teacher who values these purposes must 
have a clear picture of himself and his teaching. He must have a spine." 

Do we select self-confident people to become teachers? Do we 
educate people to become self-confident in order to teach? Perhaps 
we do both. Surely, the American culture demands such teachers. The 
profession of education depends upon its ability to attract and educate 
teachers. The science of education contributes solutions to the problems 
of teacher selection and education to the degree that it focuses upon 
the conditions necessary to encourage this purpose. 

Democracy is institutionalized change. Public education is the 
institution. The teacher represents the American community as it is 
and as it should be. Thus, the teacher bears the burden of democracy. 
The teacher’s example encourages freedom and responsibility. 

For almost two centuries the Liberty Bell has symbolized American 
democracy. But even longer than that, the American school teacher 
has stood as a living symbol of democratic purposes in education. We 
might call her the Liberty Belle! 


* Harry A. Grace. “The self and’ self-acceptance,” Journal of Educational Theory, 1953, 3, 
220-234. 
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STUDENT TEACHERS CAN LEARN 
FROM EACH OTHER 


ROBERT J. GRIFFIN 
General Elementary Supervisor 
Richmond, California 


Statement of the Problem 


During the period of student teaching, as typically organized, as- 
sistance to the student teacher is available principally from three 
sources: the supervising teacher, the campus supervisor, and whatever 
resources the student himself may bring to bear upon his problems. 
A possible fourth source of stimulation for improvement might be other 
student teachers, who are experiencing similar problems at the same 
time. 

The purposes of the investigator in this study were (a) to provide 
groups of student teachers with opportunity to observe each other in 
teaching (b) to provide them with opportunity to share the results of 
these observations in group meetings (c) to report results of this ex- 
perience for individual participants and for groups (d) to make recom- 
mendations regarding the use of this method as an aid to student 
teachers. ’ 

The investigation consisted of a limited experience in group endeavor 
in order to determine its possibilities for broadening the base of 
assistance during the student teaching period. It was motivated by the 
desire to find a way in which the student teacher might come to think 
of himself, not as an isolated individual with unique problems to be 
solved on an individual basis, but rather as a member of a group work- 
ing cooperatively toward solutions to common problems. 


Procedure Employed in the Investigation 


Over a two semester period, a total of twenty-five elementary 
student teachers of the University of California at Berkeley were 
participants in the investigation. During the Fall Semester 1952, 
there were two groups of eight students each; during the Spring 
Semester 1953, there was one group of nine students. 
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During the student teaching term each participant 


a. observed as many members of his group teach one lesson as the 
schedule permitted. Observations were arranged by the students 
concerned. ObServee and two observers worked out mutually 
acceptable days, times, curriculum areas. 

b. noted on the observation sheet (attached) techniques and ma- 
terials which he felt (1) he would like to try in his own teaching 
(2) he could suggest to help the observee (3) were of value for 
discussion by the entire group, and evaluated the experience in 
contrast with having spent the time in his own teaching situation. 

c. received weekly summaries (unedited) of the results of observa- 
tions in his group. 

d. took part in a series of bi-weekly conferences of his group for 
the purpose of sharing reactions to the observations. 

e. evaluated the entire program of the investigation in individual 
interview with the investigator at termination. 

Each supervising teacher was asked to respond to a six-question in- 

strument (attached) concerning the observation phase of the investiga- 
tion. 


Presentation of Data in Summary Form 


Since these data involved techniques, materials, suggestions, and 
problems concerned with teaching, they were classified into two cate- 
gories, the first being those having direct relation to instruction, the 
second those not directly related to instruction. In the former category 
were placed techniques, materials, suggestions, and problems having 
to do with teaching and learning of knowledge, skills, and attitudes; in 
the latter category were placed techniques, materials, suggestions, and 
problems having to do with control, organization, routine classroom 
administration, room arrangement, and decoration. 

1. Student teacher observers noted a greater percentage (about 3 
to 1) of techniques and materials directly related to instruction than of 
techniques and materials not directly related to instruction. 

2. These student teachers, however, made use in their student 
teaching situations of a greater percentage of techniques and materials 
not directly related to instruction. 
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3. Suggestions given to observees fell consistently in the category 
of not directly related to instruction. 

4. Problems arising for group discussion from the observations ran 
heavily to the not-directly-related-to-instruction category in two groups, 
but the reverse was true in the third group. 


5. All groups were overwhelmingly in favor of devoting time to 
inter-visitations numbering somewhere between four and seven visits 
each. Optimum time seemed to be the middle third of the term. 


6. As the term progressed, interest in inter-visitation grew in a 
majority of the cases. 


7. Students were generally in favor of visiting at upper and lower 
levels, but felt that emphasis should be on visiting at one’s own level. 


8. There was general agreement that values accrue from observing 
both student teachers and supervising teachers. 


9. The use of a loosely-structured observation sheet was deemed 


helpful. 

10. Visits to the classroom assignments of other student teachers 
in general tended to make students feel happy with their own assign- 
ment. 

11. Generally speaking the inter-visitation program did not cause 
extra problems for the students involved. 

12. Students were equally divided on the question of the need for 
extra preparation for a lesson to be observed. 

13. Of the twenty-six supervising teachers involved, twenty-three 
agreed that the student teacher benefited by such a program of inter- 
visitation. Reasons given were mainly: a broadened experiential back- 
ground for teaching, boosted morale, security, confidence. 

14. The group was evenly divided on the question of whether the 
student teacher derived benefit from being visited. Main reasons for 
an affirmative answer to this question were: resulted in more careful 
planning, execution, evaluation of teaching, and that students received 
confidence and encouragement from their peers. Negative reactions 
were centered around the anxiety and apprehension felt by some 
students when they were to be observed and a feeling that no help was 
given by the observer. 


15. More of the supervising teachers felt that the program caused 
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problems for their students. Major among these were interference with 
the routine schedule in going to visit, and nervousness upon being 
observed. 

16. Ten of the supervising teachers felt that they derived some 
benefit from the program in the form of discussion and use of ma- 
terials and ideas brought back by their students from the observations. 


17. Six teachers felt that the program caused them problems, mostly 
involving the interruption of routine scheduling, while twenty said there 
were no such problems. 

18. Fifteen of the group said “Yes”, eleven said “No” to the 
question of whether such a program should be made available for all 
student teachers. Those in favor offered arguments regarding breadth 
of experience, seeing other students having the same or different 
problems, and the promotion of a feeling of self-confidence. The argu- 
ments raised against such a program centered around the desire to 
have students spend as much uninterrupted time in the classroom situa- 
tion as possible and the belief that more effective observing can be 
done in the rooms of experienced teachers. 


Conclusions 


1. Elementary student teachers are capable of, and interested in, 
helping each other. The participants in this study noted a total of 406 
techniques and materials in 135 observations and made use of 41 per 
cent of them in student teaching. They offered 165 suggestions to help 
student teachers whom they observed. They deemed 92 per cent of 
their observations of each other worth the time and effort expended. 
Supervising teachers were substantially in agreement. 


2. There are both advantages and disadvantages in such a program of 
student teacher inter-visitation. Principal advantages are: the experi- 
ential background is broadened to include more sources of ideas, 
techniques, materials; one is able to “see himself” teaching; a more 
adequate basis for self-evaluation is established; security is found, 
confidence is built in the knowledge all student teachers have problems, 
all are capable of making a worthwhile contribution; teaching and 
learning are seen as co-operative experiences rather than isolated 
lesson-learning routines. The principal disadvantages lie in the nerv- 
ousness and tenseness which some of the students felt early in the 
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program and in the breaking of a routine program in the classroom 
at times when one absents himself for an observation experience. 

3. Problems, techniques, and materials of both an instructional na- 
ture and an organization-control nature occupy an almost equal place 
in the thinking of the student teacher. This is indicated by the fact 
that instruction-related techniques and materials were most often 
noted in the observations, but organization-control-related techniques 
and materials were most often (percentage-wise) used in their own 
teaching situations, offered as helpful suggestions to those being ob- 
served, and noted for consideration in group discussions. In actual 
group discussions, both types of techniques and materials appeared as 
topics raised by students an equal number of times. 

4. The number of observations of other student teachers, the grade 
level at which made, and the time of term are important. Groups which 
inter-visit should be small, teaching for the most part at or near the same 


level, and visits should be made approximately during the middle third 
of the term. 


5. There is value for student teachers in observing both student 
teachers and experienced teachers. The point to be made here is that 
the particular timing and proportion of such visits needs to be deter- 
mined. 

6. A loosely-structured observation sheet is helpful in directing the 
observations and in providing material for discussion. 


7. Competencies and techniques for effective group operation are 
not omnipresent in student teachers and their supervisors, nor are they 
easily developed. There should be much opportunity for such ex- 
periences before and during the period of student teaching, before and 
during supervision of student teaching. 

8. Meetings which are held in private dwellings rather than in school 
buildings and which are accompanied by light refreshments aid in 


producing a feeling of informality, relaxation, freedom, and thus a 
better situation for group give-and-take. 
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OBSERVATION SHEET 


Observer Date 











Teacher Observed__* Grade Level __ 

1. Did you experience any techniques or materials which you would 
like to try in your own teaching? 

2. Are there any techniques or materials which you would like to 
suggest to help the teacher observed? 

3. Did this experience result in any problems or reactions which you 
feel would be worth while sharing in supervisory group meeting? 


4. Might this time have been better spent by remaining in your own 
classroom situation? 


QUESTIONS ASKED OF STUDENT TEACHERS IN 
TERMINAL INTERVIEW 


1. During the term you observed other student teachers in your 
group times. How many such visits do you think it is profitable 
to make? You may feel that none are desirable. 





2. During what time of the term would you say it is most worth while 
to observe other student teachers? 


3. Did your interest in observing other student teachers grow, wane, 
or remain steady through the term? 

4. On some occasions you observed student teachers at or near your 
own teaching level. At other times you observed at levels further away. 


Is there any value in observing student teachers at grade levels other 
than your own? 


5. How does the experience of observing student teachers compare 
with observing experienced teachers? 


6. Was the observation sheet a help or a hindrance in making the 
experience more effective? 

7. How did you feel about your own classroom assignment after you 
had visited other classroom assignments where you might have been 
placed? 


8. What problems did you have as a result of having other student 
teachers come to visit you? 
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9. Was it necessary for you to do any extra preparation for such 
lessons? 

10. How do you feel about the manner in which our supervisory 
group meetings were conducted? 

11. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of super- 
visory group meetings? 

12. The investigator went over each of the techniques and materials 
which had been listed in the first section of the observation sheets by 


the particular student teacher, asking whether or not the student had 
made use of them. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
April-May 1953 


Dear 





School 





During the _______ term, your student teacher, 
participated in an investigation to determine the effect of having student 
teachers visit each other at work in their assigned classrooms. This 
program has been evaluated by the students. It will be appreciated if 
you will complete and return this evaluation sheet. 


Thank you, 





Robert J. Griffin 
Elementary Supervisor 
1. Did your student derive benefit from visiting other student 
teachers? Please give reason for your answer. 


2. Did your student teacher derive benefit from being visited by 
other student teachers? Please give reason for your answer. 


3. Problems encountered by your student teacher because of this 
progrum. 


4. Did this program benefit you in any way? 
5. Did this program cause you any problems? 


C. Would you recommend that such a program be provided all 
student teachers? Please give reason for your answer. 


7. Additional comments. Use other side if necessary. 








THREE 
IMPORTANT 
NEW TEXTS 

FOR 
YOUR 
METHODS 
COURSES 


HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR 
CURRIC- 
ULUM 
PLANNING 
EFFECTIVE 


Unit Teaching in the Elemeatary School 


by Lavone A. Hanna, Neva C. Hagaman 
& Gladys L. Potter 


The authors, who played a leading part in the successful 
unit program in California, present here the theory and 
aims of unit teaching, and show in concrete terms and 
with many examples how to prepare, teach, and evaluate 
such a program for each elementary grade. 

To be ready in March 


Teaching Art in the Elementary School 
by Margaret H. Erdt 


Discusses the many possible art activities for kindergarten 
and the elementary grades, and shows how to make them 
an integral part of the whole elementary curriculum. 
Many practical teaching suggestions, and scores of won- 
derful illustrations of children’s work and children at work 
—18 of them in full color. .00 


Teaching Science in the Elementary School 
by Will Burnett 


A top-flight expert presents the methods and materials 
that have proved most successful in elementary school 
science teaching. Emphasizes child development and the 
integration of science with the elementary program as a 
whole. Profusely illustrated. $6.00 


Curriculum Planning. 
FOR BETTER TEACHING AND LEARNING 
by J. Galen Saylor & William M. Alexander 


Refreshingly down-to-earth analyses of the major factors 
to consider in curriculum planning; the practical ways of 
putting curriculum objectives into effect; and the use of 
school and community resources in an active, continuing 
curriculum Goumegunant program. $5.50 


Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. 


REVISED EDITION 
by J. Paul Leonard 


Reviews and evaluates the different theories of secondary 
education, with illustrations of their application in cur- 
riculum planning. New trends and developments are fully 
discussed. $5.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY » new vorx 16. 6. 
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A Lesson That Made History 


(History of the globe) 


RAYMOND G. KENYON* 
Associate Professor of Education 
State University of New York 
Fredonia, New York 


A multitude of publications in many fields continues to flow from 
the press; but there are times when a teacher for some unexplainable 
reason cannot recall enough information from any of these pages to 
answer a pupil’s question. Recently, a question of this particular 
character was interjected in a class on citizenship education. The 
class had been studying the globe: the hemispheres, latitude, longitude, 
spherical distances, effects of rotation, seasons, magnetic poles, and 
how globes are made. The last area proved to be the teacher’s undoing 
as an intellectually curious student asked, “What is the history of the 
globe?” A simple question, indeed, until a teacher faces the dilemna 
without an answer. A feeling of cooperation and a positive attitude 
towards finding the answer seemed to permeate the classroom. Sensing 
the attitude and sincere desire to find the answer, the teacher appointed, 
from volunteers, a committee of five to use the resources of the home, 
school and community to find the answer. Together they compiled a 
history of the globe for the class. 

The completed report is presented here with the expressed hope that 
others may use it as motivation for globe work, pure content for 
elementary, secondary or college classes and to better inform others 
in the profession who might be studying geography and the globe. 

The history of the globe began over 2,000 years before the birth of 
Christ. Men of wisdom in China at that time were already predicting 
the moon’s passage between the sun and the earth. A superstition 
existed among the people that a dragon type monster was trying to 
swallow the sun and make the earth dark. The ruler of the Chinese 
dynasty ordered the wise men to foretell the time of the solar eclipse so 
that a decree could be passed on to the Chinese to shout and yell to 


* See last page. 
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frighten the dragon before he devoured the sun. Using what we know 
about eclipses today, we can understand why the people were successful 
in saving the earth from darkness. The wise counsellors to the Chinese 
people also found out Shat there were exactly 3651/4 days in each year. 
About eleven centuries before the birth of Christ the same people 
through the use of a sun dial type of instrument could predict, with sun 
accuracy, which the sun would be farthest from the earth. 

An ancient tribe of people in Babylonia called the Chaldeans began 
to record their observations of the moon’s entering the earth’s shadow 
and the moon passing between the sun and the earth. Their observa- 
tions of the lunar and solar eclipses were the basis for more scientific 
conclusions by the Greeks later in history. The Chaldeans too, used the 
measurement of twelve hours for a day and twelve hours for the night. 
They also used the Zodiac signs for ram, bull, twins, crab, lion, virgin 
balance, scorpion, archer, goat, water bearer and fishes to represent 
the twelve divisions of the year. 

As early as the year 640 B.C. the Greeks thought the earth was 
spherical or ball shaped. In Miletus, an ancient city in Asia Minor, 
Thales a man of wisdom and a profound philosopher divided the earth 
into five zones. The Torrid, North Temperate, North Frigid, South 
Temperate and South Frigid Zones are still used today on globes and 
maps. 

A Greek philosopher, Anaximander, disagreed with Thales when he 
stated that he thought that the earth was cylindrical in shape and re- 
volved on an axis. Later he concluded that the moon was also a cylinder 
receiving its light from the sun. Anaximander is said to be the 
originator of geographic maps in the year 611 B.C. Eratosthenes, a 
Greek mathematician and astronomer at Alexandria, followed the work 
of Anaximander with a map of the known world. In 186 B.C. he 
followed this by originating a method of measuring the distance around 
the earth. We still use this method today. 

Another Greek astronomer, mathematician and geographer, Hippara- 
chus, arrived at the latitude and longitude of over one thousand stars. 
In about 130 B.C. he invented an astrolabe which gave him a more 
accurate measurement of the altitude of the sun and the stars from the 
earth. 

Ptolemy, another Greek geographer at Alexandria, developed the 
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Ptolemaic System which stated that the earth was the fixed center of 
the universe with the heavenly bodies moving about it. This system, 
which was originated sometime between 127 and 151 A.D., went 
unchallenged until the early 1500’s. Nicolaus Copernicus, a Polish 
astronomer, doubted this theory at that time. He set forth the now 
accepted theory that the earth and the planets move around the sun. 
This is known as the Copernican System. Johann Kepler, a German 
astronomer, added to the Copernican System the law that all of the 
planets revolve around the sun in elliptical orbits. 

The history of astronomy and the history of the globe developed at 
almost the same time. The Phoenicians who lived on the East coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea sailed down the Red Sea, around the coast of 
Africa, and three years later sailed back between the Rock of Gibraltar 
and Jebel Musa in Africa. Also in the 7th century B.C. some Phoenicians 
sailed to what is now known as the Isles of Britain and the Baltic Sea. 
As the Phoenicians continued to sail, they made models of the shape 
and surface that they covered. 


Two centuries before the birth of Christ, Crates of Mallus, Greece, 
made a globe that was 10 feet in diameter. On this globe one ocean 
divided the earth’s surface into four general areas that people were 
thought to inhabit. These areas included what we now know as Europe, 
Africa, and the two unknown areas at that time that are now known as 
North and South America. 

Venerable Bede, a British monk, used a small globe as his reference 
when he wrote the earliest history of England in about 700 A.D. The 
Arabians later cast larger bronze globes in 1225 and 1275 A.D. 

A new type globe was developed by Martin Behaim, a cosmographer 
from Nurnberg, Germany, in 1492 before Christopher Columbus 
started his explorations. This globe was 84 cm. in diameter with the 
equator, tropics, and polar regions illustrated. Behaim’s globe 
attempted to use the information gathered by Marco Polo and added 
the group of small islands southeast of New Zealand. It was thought 
at that time that these islands might contribute to the discovery of a 
new route to India. 


In the late 1400’s Leonardo daVinci experimented with the use of 
eight gores to cover the earth’s surface. By 1514 Boulenger was pro- 
ducing globes from printed gores. At about the same time in Bamberg, 
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Germany, a man by the name of Schoner constructed several globes 
with at least twelve gores. Late in 1525, Albrecht Durer, a German 
painter and engraver attempted a more mathematical approach to 
constructing the gores of the globe. Gerhard Mercator, a Flemish map 
maker and geographer, constructed several globes. He issued a small 
pamphlet with each globe in which could be found directions for using 
the globe. In 1696, Jacques Cassini, a French astronomer in Paris, 
developed the first polar projection. 

Samuel Molyneux, an English cartographer, constructed new type 
globes that were about one foot, one inch in radius. These globes were 
mounted so that they could be used by the early explorers. His globes 
contained meridians, the equator, both polar circles and parallels of 
latitude. He also included rhumb lines which cut the meridians at equal 
angles. This aided navigators to maintain a constant compass direction 
on their voyages. From the Molyneux globes originated the Mollweide 
projection, A. Van der Grinten’s projection and Dr. J. Paul Goode’s 
Homolosine projection which are being used at present until cartogra- 
phers modify or change the system of projections. 


* Citizenship Education Consultant, State Education Department, Bureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development, Albany, New York. 





Variety in your Classroom Music 


Often, in the “old days,” class- school. Each book and teacher’s 





room music instruction was limited 
—a monotone of materials, meth- 
ods, and motivation. 


In the good “new days,” pupils 
enjoy a whole scale of musical ex- 
periences. Today’s resourceful 
teacher knows that for children, 
music takes many forms of sound 
and action. Most of all, she knows 
that children need time to explore 
for themselves and opportunities 
to express themselves in many 
musical ways. 


The essence of NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS is providing many op- 
portunities for musical enjoyment, 
for children from preschool to high 


guide of the NEW MUSIC HO- 
RIZONS program provides materi- 
als: 


for children to sing songs of 
magic appeal, 

for children to appreciate music 
through listening, 

for children to play percussion, 
melodic, and strumming instru- 
ments, 

for children to dance, 


for children to create musical 
activities. 


Does your classroom music have 
the variety that makes learning 
swift and sure? 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago © 
Dallas e 


San Francisco 
Atlanta 
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White Private Schools in Alabama 
1875-1900 


GLENN N. SISK 
Department of Social Sciences 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


There was much fluidity and informality in the private schooling 
arrangements of the latter part of the nineteenth century. One of the 
most common practices was for one or more individuals to set up a 
school in a private home or wherever accommodations might be had. 
Tuition was charged, and students enrolled if they or their parents liked 
the teachers and the school.’ In the Black Belt, or cotton plantation 
section of Alabama, such arrangements were common. For instance, 
Mrs. S. A. Dozier of Union Springs reopened her school to a limited 
number of pupils on Monday, August 17, 1868. Her charges were two 
dollars a month for primary instruction, three dollars for intermediate 
classes, and four dollars a month for the academic course.” 


99 «66 


An “academy”, “institute”, or “seminary” was a private school that 
had achieved some stability and community recognition. Such a school 
was originally conducted in a school building and might retain its 
identity through the administrations of several teachers. Frequently 
students from other towns attended them.’ The Union Springs Male 
and Female Institute, with two associate principals, conducted a 
collegiate, an academic, and a primary department, and, in addition, 
offered instruction in music and oil painting. The annual fees ranged 
from twenty to forty dollars “in gold or equivalent in currency.” 

The Marion Female Seminary in 1875 was offering a curriculum of 
moral and mental philosophy, physical science, German and ancient 
languages, mathematics, grammar, history, English branches, music, 
drawing, and painting.” In Livingston, as in some other towns, there 
were separate schools for boys and for girls—the Livingston Male 

* Alabama Gazatteer and Business Directory, 1884-85, pp. 799 ff. 

* Union Springs Times, August 15, 1868. 

* Union Springs Times, August 15, 1868. 


*Union Springs Times, August 15, 1868. 
5 Marion Commonwealth, September 23, 1875. 
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Academy and the Livingston Female Academy.’ The “female acad- 
emies” tended to emphasize music and art.’ The Marengo Female 
Institute, established in 1834, was owned by the city of Demopolis. It 
had “many excellent scholars at its head” among whom was one George 


F. Miller, Ph.D. Berlin." 


Sometimes a town had many private schools, as in Greensboro, where 
seven private schools and one public school were announced as opening 
in the fall of 1885. Most of these were conducted by women.” Mont- 
gomery reported ten private schools in 1888, some of which claimed 
“collegiate” status."’ Marion, with a population in 1890 of 1982, had a 
seminary, an academy with 140 pupils, Judson institute with 115 board- 
ing students and a total student body of 155, and Marion Military 
Institute with 100 boarding students and a total student body of 155. 
The Marion Standard considered this record worth boasting about.” 


The numerous individuals who set up private schools offered their 
skills on a competitive basis, and had to meet the more or less discrimi- 
nating eye of the public. They advertised their instruction in the news- 
papers. Twenty dollars per term of four and one-half months for day 
students in the “middle and higher classes” was a typical tuition figure 
in the eighties and nineties.” The subjects taught included “all English 
branches,” Latin, Greek, music, elocution, French, algebra, geometry, 
and bookkeeping.” 


There were some schools of special subjects, such as penmanship’ 
and shorthand.” A few charity or “free schools” were conducted by 
charitable women.” A school was established on “Factory Row” by the 
“good women” of Selma in 1894.” 


The most famous of the schools operated by individuals was the 
Green Spring Schools in Greene County, owned and operated by Dr. 


* Livingston Journal, August 10, 1881. 

* Marion True Democrat, May 2, 1883. 

® Riley, Alabama As It Is, p. 153; Linden Reporter, December 12, 1890; Demopolis 
Express, February 8, March 17, 1898. 

* Alabama Beacon, September 22, 1885. 

2° Montgomery City Directory, 1888, pp. 255-256. 

1 Marion Standard, October 8, 1890. 

12 Alabama Beacon, September 27, 1879, September 8, 1885. 

28 Selma Morning Times, September 22, 1895; Marion Standard, September 6, 1893. 

14 Alabama Beacon, May 6, 1876; Wilcox Progress, Camden, June 5, 1889; Marengo 
Messenger, December 6, 1890. 

18 Livingston Journal, July 23, 1880. 

16 Marion Commonwealth, February 25, 1875. 

17 Selma Morning Times, July 4, 1894. 
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Henry Tutwiler, one of Alabama’s foremost early educators." The 
school was founded in 1847, and, except for a suspension of two years 
in 1877-1879, continued to 1884. Dr. Tutwiler’s methods were advanced 
for his day. He ruled by “moral suasion and personal influence alone,” 
no form of corporal punishment being used.” Among the attractive 
features of the school were individual character training, “natural and 
living language teaching methods,” library reading, science labora- 


tories, a wholesome home life among the students, and sound business 
management.” 


D. Poynor’s Mesopotamia Academy in Eutaw was regarded in the 
eighties as a very thorough school. Mr. Poynor’s pedagogical philoso- 


phy and methods are interesting and probably were typical of the 
period: 


My first object is to lay a thorough foundation in English and mathematics. 
As an aid to English, I place the pupil in the Latin grammar at as early a period 
as practicable and do not undertake to teach English grammar, proper, until 
the fundamental principles of the Latin construction are well understood. 
Arithmetic is taught thoroughly, upon the most rigid analytical principles. In this 
no rules are permitted to be given by the pupils. Original examples are more 
frequently given at the board than those found in the text book. Algebra and 
Geometry I regard as very important as a mental training, whether any more 
advanced course is given or not, and both boys and girls are taught these subjects 
with the same degree of thoroughness. This I regard, ordinarily, as enough of 
the mathematics for girls, and except in cases where a special talent for the study 
is developed or the pupil is preparing herself to teach, I require no more. Boys 
I will carry through the entire course if their parents are satisfied to let them 
remain long enough to complete it. Geography occupies a very prominent place 
in my course of instruction . . . . After the completion of Virgil in Latin, and 
Algebra and Geometry in Mathematics, I regard the reasoning faculties as 
sufficiently developed to undertake the study of rhetoric, composition, and the 
physical sciences, and they can never be undertaken at an earlier period in the 


course.” 

Many communities operated their schools on a subscription basis. 
Those who sent their children to the school contributed to the fund 
necessary to operate it. The trustees administered the affairs of the 


school, hiring a principal and teachers from among those who applied. 
~ 48 Southern Argus, December 20, 1872; Alabama Beacon, August 28, 1880. 

*® Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, IV, 1694. 

ai 3 M’Corvey, * ‘Henry Tutwiler, and the Influence of the University of Virginia on 
Education in Alabama,” in Methodist Review, September-October, 1899, Vol. XLVIII, no. 5, 


pp. 643-658. 
*1 Eutaw Whig and Observer, August 28, 1884. 
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Sometimes it was necessary to have oyster or ice cream suppers or other 
functions in order to raise funds for the school house or for operating 
expenses. Some schools sold stock and had boards of directors.” 

The military academy, popular in the South after the Civil War, 
found approval in the Black Belt. The little town of Forkland in Greene 
County had its Female Institute and its Military Academy. There was 
Marengo Military Academy at Demopolis during the nineties.” When 
the Baptists moved Howard College from Marion to Birmingham in 
1887, Colonel J. T. Murfee, the president, decided to remain in Marion 
and found a school which would embody his own ideas of education. 
Using the same buildings that Howard had occupied, he founded Marion 
Military Institute, which soon acquired a high reputation as a military 
school. It is still in operation.” 

The entertainments, public examinations, and commencement exer- 
cises of the schools were often affairs of considerable brilliance and 
great local importance. The Livingston Female Academy in September, 
1879, “For the purpose of aiding the Finance Committee,” invited the 
public to “an entertainment to consist of Music, Conversation, Prome- 
nading, ‘Social Calisthenics’, under charge of a Musical Director, and 
other pleasant pastimes. In addition to the foregoing pleasures for the 
‘Social man’, there will be furnished for the ‘Physical man’ such re- 
freshments as Oysters, ice cream, salads, cake, lemonade, etc.”” Charges 
were made for refreshments and also for admission at 10¢ and 25¢." 

The public examinations were designed to display before the public 
the accomplishments of the students, to enable parents to be proud of 
their children, and to advertise the school.” Medals were often awarded 
to the high ranking students in various subjects.” Commencements were 
usually of several days duration, and visitors came from other localities 
to attend them. The commencement of the Marengo Female Institute in 
June, 1891, included a sermon at the Opera House on Sunday, an 


22 Forkland Progress, December 20, 1890. 

28 Eutaw Whig and Observer, May 31, 1900. 

** Forkland Progress, May 31, 1890. 

*5 Livingston Journal, June 6, 1890; Linden Reporter, June 20, 1890, December 12, 1890, 
July 19, 1899; Demopolis Dispatch, September 20, 1899. 

2° M. R. Darden, “The History of Marion, Alabama, 1817-1940” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1941) pp. 36-37; Marion Standard, October 8, 1890, October 
12, 1892, October 5, 1899; Selma Morning Times, August 16, 1899; Marion Democrat, May 
18, 1901. 

*" Livingston Journal, September 5, 1879. 

** Livingston Journal, May 28, June 11, 18, July 2, 1880; Eutaw Whig and Observer, 
June 3, 1880; Marion Standard, April 16, 1896. 

*° Selma Weekly Times, June 7, 1894. 
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exhibition of painting and drawings by students on Monday night, the 
annual concert at the Opera House on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
graduating exercises, with essays, solos, presentation of diplomas, and 
Dr. Mellen’s” closing address.” 

The importance of private schools for white students below the college 
level had waned by 1900, and as the public schools progressed, private 
ones decreased in number. Thirty-six private schools were reported in 
the Black Belt in 1904, but by 1910 there were only eighteen.” 

Most of the private schools that still remained after 1900 were 
located in the urban counties of Dallas and Montgomery.” Among them 
were the Starke University School, Barnes’ School for Boys, Edgar’s 
School for Boys, and the Misses Woodruff School for Girls in Mont- 
gomery. Denominational schools included St. Mary’s of Loretto in 
Montgomery, and Sacred Heart Academy in Selma, both Catholic 
schools with enrollments of approximately 150 pupils each; a small 
military institute at Selma, and Marion Female Institute at Marion, 
both supported by the Presbyterian Church.” 

*° Dr. G. F. Mellen, principal of the Institute. 

** Marengo News, June 4, 1891. 

*? 1. W. Hill, Biennial Report of the Department of Education of the State of Alabama for 
the Scholastic Years Ending September 30, 1903 and 1904 (Montgomery, Alabama, 1905), 
pp. 148-150. Alabama State Department of Education reports are cited hereafter as State 
Education Report, date. State Education Report, 1910, pp. 148-151. 

** State Education Report, 1910, pp. 148-151. 

** Montgomery Advertiser, December 11, 1910. 

*° State Education Report, 1911, pp. 215-219; Catalogue of Selma Military Institute, 1908- 
09, 1910; Selma Morning Times, March 8, 1905. By 1929 the only private schools below 
college level remaining in the Black Belt were Marion Institute; two non-sectarian 


schools and one Catholic school in Montgomery; and a small non-sectarian school for boys 
and girls and Sacred Heart Academy, both in Selma. 











The Myth of a School for 
Birds and Beasts 


A Satirical Allegory 
by 


LOYAL V. NORMAN 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Grimes County, Texas 


Now it came to pass in those days that the birds and the beasts noticed 
their number growing smaller with the passage of time. Some species 
already had become extinct. 

Whereupon, Leo, the Lion, King of Beasts, called a meeting of 
all animals to devise some plan for their perpetuation. Bill, the Buffalo, 
made a motion which was seconded by Nannie, the Goat, and passed 
unanimously, that systematic lessons in survival be given to all their 
young. After long deliberation it was agreed that the best way to give 
planned instruction to their young would be through a school program. 

Then spake Leo, the Lion, King of Beasts, saying: “Let us therefore 
elect a Board of Perpetuation to manage the school.” On this board 
was placed Sammy, the Beaver, on account of his industry; Benny, the 
Owl, because he could hoot words of wisdom from desirable vantage 
points; Sylvester, the Tom Cat, because of his extensive acquaintance in 
the community; Bunny, the Cottontail Rabbit, because he had so many 
young; and Jumbo, originally from South Africa, who was made 
President of the Board of Perpetuation, not so much on account of size 
but because he could remember well and trumpet loudly in times of 
crises. He was capable of cleaning out a wide swath through the most 
formidable opposition line when he charged. Tobe, the Donkey, had 
requested a place on the board but was ruled ineligible when it was 
found that he had no place of permanent residence. The Donkey con- 
tested this ruling on the grounds that one or more of his kind could be 
found on each of the other boards in town. Hector, a spotted Bull Dog, 
who held fast to the belief that home study should be required, was 
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barely elected to a place on the board because so many of the animals 
were suspicious of his low growl frequently uttered before coming into 
full view of callers. 

The next problem was that of organizing the curriculum and of re- 
cruiting a faculty. Since the purpose of the school was that of teaching 
perpetuation of birds and beasts, it was decided to give instruction in 
courting, creeping, climbing, flying, swimming, and digging. Since it 
was agreed that the three “C’s”—courting, creeping, and climbing— 
were more fundamental than any other subject, all the young were re- 
quired to master them. 

The animal school would charge no tuition because it was supported 
by a tax rate. Not only were both male and female admitted to it, but 
they were required to attend regularly. 

Since the perpetuation of the animal kingdom was considered an 
administrative problem, it verily was believed necessary to appoint a 
chief school administrator. Henry, the Eagle, King of Birds, was 
chosen to head the school because of his proven ability in leadership, 
keenness of vision, swiftness in flight, and unusual powers of observa- 
tion. 


A princely white horse, Danny, one of the noblest of the beasts of 
burden, was made principal of the school because he could find his 
way home in the dark. He also had agreed with the board that black 
horses could not attend his school. 


Minnie, the Mink, who always wore a glossy coat, was made Presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teacher Association. It was believed her extensive 
acquaintance in influential and well known circles would add prestige 
to the cause. 


Now, Rover, a German Shepherd Dog, well known as man’s best 
friend, was made custodian of the school plant because he was one of 
the most reliable beasts. 

Reynard, a Grey Fox, was appointed chairman of the legislative 
committee to help secure passage of a measure for the improvement of 
plant facilities. It was believed his particular cunning ways and great 
flexibility of conscience would constitute championship qualities espe- 
cially valuable in representing the cause of the teachers before the 
crafty politicians at the state house. 


Susie, the Ostrich, was dismissed from the faculty when it was dis- 
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covered that she had refused to see the perils of Communism and had 
neglected the teaching of such an evil to the young animals. 

The board refused to employ Willie, a black timber wolf, when it 
was learned that the wolves planned a private school all of their own— 
a plan which would” preclude their support of this universal school. 
The school board evaded telling him why he was not hired; it simply 
said his credentials would be filed for future reference. 

Now, Fritz, the Jackass, talked his way into a place on the faculty, 
aided by his sleek and suave appearance. The superintendent had failed 
to observe his very low I. Q. when examining his credentials. 

After five years the birds and beasts conducted an evaluation of the 
school. It was discovered that the survival rate was no better than in 
previous years and that the number of animals continued to decrease 
alarmingly. 

The rabbit had not learned to climb trees. He still hopped from 
place to place and even seemed frustrated during climbing lessons. The 
beaver, who ordinarily was a good swimmer, because so inhibited from 
exercise in the climbing class that he forgot how to swim. This was 
particularly poor public relations for the school because a member of 
the beaver species was on the board of perpetuation. The billygoat, 
who personally wanted to study butting, developed nervousness when 
his teacher persisted in keeping him in after school for cutting swim- 
ming lessons. The principal would not allow him to drop swimming to 
take butting. Now, a hyena, the counselor, became a total wreck when 
Becky, the Mule, made no progress whatever in her courting lessons 
and even got in the way of other animals when they were practicing. 

Therefore, in due season the Board of Perpetuation called a special 
meeting to decide what to do. After listening to words of wisdom, it 
was agreed that the school should be strengthened with additional 
teachers. 


The kangaroo was employed to give lessons in hopping, skipping, and 
jumping. A leopard was hired to illustrate angry snarling and to dem- 
onstrate camouflage. A coney bear then got on the faculty through his 
fascinating personality and ability to teach crafty tricks. A bull moose 
was found who could sound the bugle call loudly when danger lurked, 
and he was hired to teach trumpeting. 

After five more years, the school program again was evaluated. It 
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was found that the survival rate was no better than in previous years. 
This time the Board of Perpetuation reaffirmed its faith in the curric- 
ulum. It ordered even more emphasis placed on the three “C’s”— 
courting, creeping, and climbing. 

In the meantime the number of animals in the world continued to get 
fewer and fewer. 


D 





THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
35th ed., 1954, 1232 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 

The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools! 

Extensive new data concerning the scope of private education throughout 
the United States and Canada. Facts and statistics give complete information 
for each school. 

New listings offer aid in finding unusual features, and comprehensive 
directories of pre-primary, private and diocesan Catholic schools are added. 

The Introduction to the 35th Handbook, “New Goals in Education,” 96 pp., 
$1.00, treats such important topics as encouraging responsibility, promoting 
mental health, and freedom to teach and to learn. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
96 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10 
A first issuance of special education facilities to aid in the placement and 
treatment of the handicapped and retarded. 400 private schools are described 
and state officers and institutions, as well as clinics, associations, and other 
related resources. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN 
Revised Edition 


By MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER 


Both an anthology and guide to children’s literature, the revised 
edition, rich in material from our American culture, includes over 
500 selections, representative work of 35 outstanding children’s illustra- 
me and a survey of the history of children’s books. Ready in the 
pring. 


STATISTICS IN EDUCATION 
By MERLE W. TATE 


A comprehensive treatment of the meaning and proper use of de- 
scriptive statistics, including coverage of the statistical concepts and 
quantities currently used in the reduction and description of data 
and in inference. Ready in the Spring. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
By ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS 


A text designed to equip the student of education with the ability to 
appraise measurement techniques and devices, and to exercise sound 
judgment concerning their use. February 1955. 420 pages. $4.75. 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: 
In the Modern Elementary School 


By MARGARET G. McKIM 


The comprehensive reading program is described in its total class- 
room setting with concrete illustrations and suggestions for the teacher 
who wants to develop an effective reading program. Ready in March. 


COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By GLENN E. SMITH 


A description of the counseling function as the central service of the 
guidance program. Two chapters are new to the counseling literature, 
“Preparation and Certification of Counselors” and “Extending the 
Counseling to Adults.” February 1955. 336 pages. $4.25. 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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The Applicability of Kurt Lewin’s 
System of Psychology to the Classroom 


J. E. GOULD 
Dean of Students, Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


uRT LEWIN was a prolific writer, but the bulk of his production 
K concerns itself with aspects of psychology other than learning. Al- 
though nearly everything he wrote bears some relation to the problem, 
there does not now exist a clear-cut statement of his position. Conse- 
quently any interpretation of Lewin’s position will be open to the charge 
that it is selective, and that it fails to give proper weight to other items 
which Lewin, perhaps, would have considered much more vital. 

The writer will be concerned, first, to extract from various published 
writings by Lewin a number of concepts which would seem to have 
applicability to the classroom and, secondly, to fit these concepts into 
the actual teaching situation. 

The basic concept in the Lewinian scheme is the “life-space.” This 
construct comprises the psychological world of the individual. It has 
two levels, reality and irreality, and includes elements of the past and 
future. The individual lives and moves about in this area. 

Psychologically, the individual is a complex of tension systems. 
These are related in that they affect each other, they may act partially 
even in opposition. The manner or style in which these tension 
systems operate determines what is termed personality. 

Behavior is a function of the person and his environment.’ The 
teacher must understand the psychological world in which the child 
lives. Learning, simply, results in a more highly differentiated life- 
space;’ “more sub-regions connected with defined paths” (12). 

Lewin says in essence: There are as many kinds of learning as 





*A geography book may be a shield for eating an apple when the teacher is in the 
room and a weapon when she is out of the room. 


* There is a similarity, although superficial, between this construct and Locke’s tabula 
rasa. 
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there are learning situations, and that there is no one theory of learning 
possible. He does, however, distinguish several types of learning, 
being at pains to point out that any learning situation may involve 
elements of any or all of them. They are: 


1. Restructuring, as in the detour problems (3). 

2. Breaking up a whole into one or more significant parts or, con- 
versely, integrating a part into a whole. 

3. Differentiation. 

4. Changes in perception. 


5. Insight—in the sense of changes in cognitive structure. 


A change in cognitive structure may occur with repetition but with 
better arrangements (i.e. a better system of teaching). The structure 
may be changed with fewer repetitions. Indeed as Karston (4.174) 
has shown, repetition may lead to psychological satiation, the symptoms 
of which may be distaste and later, disorganization. Satiation will ap- 
pear more quickly if the central rather than the peripheral areas are 
involved (3), a fact which Lewin uses to explain the relatively short 
interest span of “sensitive” (vulnerable?) children. 


There is always a tension system necessary for activity (4) and 
there is a relationship between tension and retention. Zeigarnik (5.244) 
relates forgetting to tension systems, a concept which Lewin accepts 
and which is not far from the Freudian concept of repression.’ In 
order for a memory to appear the psychical system responsible for it 
must be in a state of tension (and the existence of such a state would 
explain its spontaneous appearance). The actual mechanics are these: 
a need (or quasi need) communicates with the peripheral region (of 
the organism) and throws it into a state of tension. This tension endows 
some environmental region with dynamic characteristics (summed up 
in the term valence) which then gives the region actual functional 
existence in the life-space. Now if this region is non-physical, it 
may have any kind of temporal connotation—past-ness, present-ness or 
future-ness. In this manner Lewin can explain memory or expectation. 


Lewin goes to great lengths to diagram in detail what he understands 
by reward and punishment. He finds great differences in the situations, 


* Many of Lewin’s constructs seem to have a relation to those of Freud but Lewin has no 
patience with Freudian methodology. 
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but he would fail completely to understand Thorndike’s concern with 
reward as motivation. The difference between the two systems in 
this regard is the concept of Ego-involvement. Lewin would not con- 
sider the enticement of a child by dangling a reward before him as 
significant in changing the cognitive field of that child, or likely 
to produce a repetition of the behavior in the absence of the reward. 
He would however consider it significant if the meaning of the activity 
were changed.* : 

Thus he would consider a change in motivation a form of learning 
in itself, but to be distinguished from learning in the sense of a change 
in cognition, which may occur in the psychological past, present or 
future or on the reality or irreality level. This last is quite significant 
in Lewin’s frame of reference. The problem of the extension of the 
psychological life-space of the child is related to the psychological 
separation of reality and irreality. Lewin says: 


The development of a level of reality which shall provide a sound 
basis clear through adulthood requires that the free life-space of 
the child be not too small. The separation of reality and irreality 
seems usually to occur earlier in proletarian children; but we know 
that this is not always an advantage, that an all too hard environment 
leads to stunting. Analogously, an early separation of reality and 
irreality is produced by the construction of an authoritative, obedi- 
ance-demanding, contraint situation; but the arbitrary and over- 
done separation of these levels carries with it the danger of concealed 


substitute satisfactions and a later collapse of the whole level of reality 
(5.178-9). 


Objectivity cannot arise in a constraint situation. It arises only in a 
situation of freedom. 

To return to a consideration of motivation, Lewin (7) points out 
that experimentation in the fields of level of aspiration and frustration 
show definitely that goals are influenced by the social standing of the 
group. 

A change in an individual’s relation to his social world or in his 


superego requires a voluntary acceptance of new values by accepting 
membership in a group with a culture embodying those values (ibid). 


And again, apropos of present-day Germany. 


* As Lewin points out, it is easy to get an adult to do almost anything in a medical setting. 
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A change toward democracy is not a political matter but involves 
a complete change in values of family and group life (6). 

No better summary of the Lippit and White experiments (12:45-192) 
can be found than that given by Lewin himself (7). 


Experiments have shown that what is usually called the character of 
an individual; his ideals, goals, motivation and values, his perception 
and productivity, friendliness and objectivity, tendencies to domination 
and submission can be changed to a large extent by changing the 
social atmosphere or group-belonging of the individual. The idea 
of training leaders makes use of this dependence of a person’s motiva- 
tion and character on the group of which he is a part. 


And again: 


Experimental results indicate that in the long run a constellation which 
gives sufficient weight to the motivation of the individual as a group 
member is superior in regard to character building and social relations 
as well as production. 


The implications for teaching are obvious. Lewin sees the teaching 
process as fundamentally that of “acculturation,” to use his own term. 
Changes in behavior are brought about in three ways: 


1. When the action is performed for the benefit of someone else.’ 


2. When certain needs are induced by the “power-field” of some 
other person or group. 


3. When certain needs are created by belonging to a group and 
adhering to its goals. 


Obviously, the last alternative is the one most productive of meaningful 
change. 

The foregoing paragraphs represent an attempt, not to delineate 
Lewin’s system, but to sketch the salient features as they would seem 
to be applicable to teaching. The following paragraphs will be 
more impressionistic in nature in an attempt to demonstrate the 
writer’s conception of how this system would appear in an actual class- 
room situation. 

Several years ago the writer of this paper was teaching American 

5 It is interesting to note that in testing altruism experimentally, adults were found to be 
more egotistic than eight year old children. (3) Lewin says the eight year old “sees the 
need” of the other child but the adult has “learned” not to see the need of the other adult: 
learning as change in perception. 
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History to a class of high school seniors. By chance, a girl in the 
class asked, just before the period began, if she might bring her small 
sister, aged 5, to share her seat—something about her mother not 
being home, etc. Permission naturally was granted and the small 
addition took her place very quietly next to her older sister. Few if 
any students took notice. 

The lesson was concerned with legislation for the protection of 
labor, and the instructor read to the class excerpts from testimony 
given before Parliament around 1828 describing the plight of Lanca- 
shire coal miners before protective legislation prevented in some 
measure their exploitation. Although usually alert, the class seemed 
sunk in apathy as the instructor read the prosaic words describing how 
children of five and six years of age were found working in water 
up to their waists in seams too small to permit the entry of a larger 
person. Then the instructor had a happy inspiration. He asked the 
small visitor to his class how old she was, and was told, loudly and 
clearly, that she was five. There was a moment of shocked silence 
while the class digested the thought that in another day this prim 
starchy little miss might have been a filthy, sick and bedraggled little 
sub-human. The apathy was gone and indignant questions were raised 


from all parts of the room. In some, at least, a social conscience was 
beginning to be born. 


In Lewinian terminology, a tension system had been evoked and 
valences had been established where none existed before. It is 
necessary to remember that whatever happened, happened in varying 
degrees to different members of the group, and, doubtless, to some 
nothing happened. At any rate, from that time on the group ex- 
hibited characteristics different to those of other sections. 


In addition to his other duties, the writer assisted in coaching the 
football team. There he was struck by the difference in behavior of 
certain individuals in practice and in the classroom. Lewin would 
explain these differences in terms of ego-involvement and level of 
aspiration. Group values were placed upon athletic success rather 
than classroom excellence; therefore students were willing to spend 
long gruelling hours at objectively unpleasant tasks in order to 
achieve or increase their status in the group, and they were satisfied 
only with a level of performance which would bring them that status. 
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Again, a ninth-grade civics class was becoming hopelessly bogged 
down in an unfortunate textbook. In desperation the writer collected 
all these books and returned them to the storeroom. A committee was 
chosen to write, at the beginning of each class, a headline summary of 
the morning news on a section of the blackboard which bore a mast- 
head like a newspaper. There was also a two-way speaker connecting 
the classroom with the principal’s office and another committee was 
elected to read, a la radio, a morning news communique from the 
principal’s office. This technique, while more promising, was also more 
difficult and the children botched it. The class was divided as to which 
device should be used and a plebiscite seemed in order. Before we 
could do this, however, it was necessary to write a constitution (pre- 
amble, articles and amendments), form parties, compose slogans, 
carry on a campaign (banners, speeches and it must be confessed, a 
couple of shady deals), register the class (no ringers or repeaters) 
and finally hold the election. The “Listen and Learn” party (whose 
symbol was a gigantic ear) swept the election but could not deliver on 
their promises (their “radio” technique was horrible) and they re- 
signed after losing a vote of confidence. At the end of the first term the 
children had learned a great deal about political terminology in a very 
real way, and the writer had learned a great deal about the efficacy of 
democratic procedures in the classroom. 


Here again Lewin is equipped to explain what happened. Un- 
structured areas in the life-space of at least some of the children were 
structured. Differentiation had taken place. Since the goals were 
ego-involved, there was no attempt to leave the field, Level of aspira- 
tion was different for different individuals, of course, but in each 
case it was determined by the pupils themselves and their desire for 
status in the group. Cleavage between levels of reality and unreality 
was clear, it seems to the writer, although this might be questioned on 
the basis that to some a constitutional convention might mean a roomful 
of people reeling off articles to be written down by a “teacher” on the 
blackboard. On the other hand many of us retain a picture of the 
constitutional convention of 1787 as it was portrayed in a violent 
lithograph which appeared on calenders in the 1920’s and doubtless 
was just as far from the truth. 


Other examples suggest themselves. The writer once had to stand 
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by and see an A Capella choir which had practiced diligently for 
several months told that they would not appear in assembly as scheduled 
since the principal had an unexpected visitor whom he knew the stu- 
dents would enjoy hearing more. The choir disintegrated, to no one’s 
surprise but the principal’s. Valances for the individuals in the group 


had changed. 


One final example; in no way unusual but interesting because it 
points up several of Lewin’s constructs. A student in tenth grade was 
wrestling diligently with Ancient History. Try as he would, he could 
make little sense to it. (His cognitive structure was not changing.) 
His next move was to try to drop the course. (Leave the field.) This 
did not work because the principal would not allow it. He then de- 
voted himself to becoming a perfect nuisance in class (a reinterpreta- 
tion of the situation in such a manner that his ego was not involved). 
The instructor got him to read a couple of boy’s books from the library 
(“Men of Iron” and “Otto of the Silver Hand”, full of knights lustily 
banging each other about the head) and the student reversed the earlier 
process. The hitherto dull stuff in the textbook acquired a positive 


valence, his cognitive structure changed and once more his ego became 
involved. 


It is noteworthy that nowhere in his writings does Lewin concern 
himself very much with what shall be taught. His approach to education 
(if he can be said to give it a great deal of attention) is largely a 


mental hygiene approach. His concern is with the how. As he himself 
says (5.113): 


I consider it one of the fundamental tasks of pedagogy so to constitute 
the situation of children in difficulties that the severe injuries usually 
occasioned by the circular causal relation’ may be avoided or undone. 


For here at least lie genuine pedagogical possibilities which do not 
require changing the child’s abilities. 


To sum up, there seems to be adequate reason to believe that from an 
empirical standpoint at least, Lewin’s system is a valid frame of 
reference within which to describe what happens to the child in a 


learning situation. In contrast to the Rube Goldbergain complexity of 
certain other system builders it “makes sense”. 


* failure = less ego involvement = more failure. 
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Children’s Literature 


GEISEL, THEODORE Seuss. Horton 
Hears A Who. Random, 1954. unp. 
$2.50. 


How Horton saved the very small whos 
on the speck of dust is a charming bit of 
imaginative verse by a favorite and well- 
known author, whose illustrations are as 
graphic, as clever and as overdrawn as his 
tales. Not for the literal-minded, but the 
story makes a point. Good for children and 
adults. 


ALpEN, RayMonp MacDona.b. Why 
the Chimes Rang. Bobbs, 1954. unp. 
$1.75. 

Beautiful colored illustrations by the 
Italian artist, Rafaello Busoni, greatly en- 
hance this new edition of a well-loved Christ- 
mas story and give its message fresh mean- 
ing. 

ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. The 
Crooked Colt. Macmillan, 1954. unp. 
$2.00. 

Mention C. W. Anderson and boys and 
girls who like horses, and what boys and 
girls do not—will want to know, “Has he 
written and illustrated another horse story 


for us?” He usually has. The Crooked 
Colt will be welcome by Anderson admirers. 


BaiLey, JEAN and others. Pelican 
Tree, and other Panama Adveriures. 
North River Press, 1953. 95p. $2.50. 





Eight adventures of boys and girls in 
Panama and the Canal Zone. These stories 
will be of particular interest to those look- 
ing for material for children about these 
little-written-about areas. 


Buack, Irma. Pete, the Parrakeet. 
Holiday House, 1954. 97p. $2.50. 

No child can fail to be intrigued by Pete 
the parakeet and his adventures, especially 
with Andy Morrison, who finds in Pete the 
joy of any boy with his first pet. 


Bricut, Rosert. Miss 
Doubleday, 1954. unp. $2.00. 

An engaging little story of a most unusual 
cat, entertainly told and illustrated by the 
author of several favorite stories for the 
very young group. 


Brown, and Acnew. Little Playmate 
Books. Friendship Press, 1954. 3 books. 
$2.00. 


Excellent material for teaching interracial 
understanding at a very early age is pro- 
vided by these three booklets for 2nd and 3rd 
grades, which deal with: (1) an international 
kindergarten; (2) a small Indian girl, and 
(3) a little negro boy. Told without hint 
of prejudice, but with sympathetic under- 
standing of childhood and its needs. 


Carrrey, Nancy. Show Pony. Dut- 
ton, 1954. 88p. $2.50. 

Nancy Caffrey, a professional rider as well 
as a writer of horse stories for children, 


has written a horse story with a different 
angle that children will enjoy. 


Pattie. 
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Enrichment Readers for 
The Ginn Basic Readers 
the Gate—the latest ad- 
dition to this enrichment series. 
Fanciful and realistic stories. 
Full color. Teachers’ Manual. 
Muzzey: A History of 
Our Country, 
New Edition 
A new copyright brings this 
popular text up to date. 
Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd: 
World History, 
Revised Edition 


A new copyright brings world 
history down to the present day. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by Mr. Thomas M. Wood- 
son, P.O. Box 246, Nashville, and Mr. 
John T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin 











Heapiey, EvizaABETH. 6 on Easy 
Street. Westminister, 1954. 192p. 
$2.50. 


Deborah Sanford faced a dismal summer, 
she thought, when her family opened a vaca- 
tion inn in an old house they had inherited 
from an aunt. She learned loyalty to her 
family, and the feeling of responsibility are 
more satisfying than having one’s own way. 
Teenage readers will have sympathy for her 
as she faces her problems. 


DaRLING, Marjorie. Journey to An- 
kara. Macmillan, 1954. Unp. $2.25. 


Here is a picture of present day Turkey 
for six to eight year olds. We see the small 
town in the country where Orphan lives, and 
also the great modern city of Ankara where 
Orphan goes with his father on an autobus. 
Like many countries of the east, there is the 
old and the new in Turkey, and to under- 
stand the country you need to know both. 


DeJonc, MetnperT. The Wheel on 
the School. Harper, 1954. 298p. $2.75. 
This new book by the author of Shadrach, 
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and Hurry Home, Candy, (both runners-up 
for the 1953 Newbery Award) is a master- 
piece of story-telling, full of dramatic action 
and suspense. The 44 black and white was 
drawings by Maurice Sendak effectively il- 
lustrate the story. 


DopwortuH, Dorotuy. A Dangerous 
Day for Mrs. Doodlepunk. Scott, 1954. 
unp. $1.50. 


A different little picture story book for 
the very young reader, in which pictures 
tell more of the story than the text. Could 
— a child who could not read for him- 
self. 


DuSoe, Rosert C. Detached Com- 
mand, Longmans, 1954. 206p. $2.75. 


Life was hard but exciting in the U. S. 
Navy during the early years of freedom. 
Here a naval officer has written a fine story 
of one ship and her men during those early 
times. Grades 5-9. 


EARLE, VANA. The Busy Man and 
the Nighttime Noises. Lothrop, 1954. 
unp. $2.00. 


“Agen, agen,” will be the cry of the very 
young children to whom this picture-story is 
read. It delights the before sixes. 


Evatt, Harriett. Big Indian and 
Little Bear. Bobbs, 1954. 32p. $1.75. 


With this sparkling and refreshingly orig- 
inal story of a fierce Indian and a comical 
bear, Mrs. Evatt is sure to capture the hearts 
of the readers—whether it is read to them or 
by them. 


Evers, ALF. Jn the Beginning. Mac- 
millan, 1954. 3lp. $2.00. 


This delightful picture book answers all 
the questions a child has to ask about the 
creation. At the same time the book helps 
the child understand God’s love for us all. 


Fintay, Lan, ed. by MARJoRIE Mac- 
RAE. The Young Traveler in Scotland. 
Dutton, 1954. 224p. $3.00. 

Two American children travel over Scot- 
land with relatives from Edinburgh. A trave- 
log in controversial style. Photographs and 
sketches. Supplementary reading for school 
geography and history. 


GRAHAM, JANET PoLiock. The En- 
chanted Wood. Pageant, 1954. 102p. 
$2.50. 


A story about Santa Claus that is different 
for it describes his exciting adventures on 
his vacation. 








Hauiapay, ANNE M. The Boy with 
the Busy Walk. Friendship Press, 
1954. 126p. $1.25. 


During a summer which Tippy spends with 
his grandparents, he learns a great deal by 
his participation in activities at a nearby 
mission called Friendship House. A timely 
book for elementary school children in this 
present day of:racial integration. 


Hawkins, Quai. The Best Birthday. 
Doubleday, 1954. 63p. $2.00. 


Unique tale of how a very young boy 
learns to accept the role of becoming a big 
brother. His adventures take him through a 
rainy San Francisco to a storm tossed ferry 
on the bay. The vocabulary and imaginative 
illustrations should prove interesting to 
primary and middle grade children. 


HiLiarp and Nessitt. David Writes 
a Letter. Scribner, 1954. 45p. 


David Writes A Letter does not merely 
provide facts from the social sciences but 
interprets and uses information to solve a 
human problem which has genuine signifi- 
cance to the child. 


Hittes, HELEN. Moving Day. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 62p. $2.00. 


Through the eyes of seven year old Tom, 
the reader experiences the good and bad 
scenes of moving. Tim shares the activity 
of packing, feels the strangeness of the new 
apartment, and helps meet the problems of 
getting things settled. Good reading for the 
very young. 


Hocan, Inez. ME (Poems). Dutton, 
1954. 61p. $2.00. 


Sixty-three verses young children will find 
interesting. Subjects include play, animals, 
and holidays. 


Honness, ELizABETH. Mystery of the 
Diamond Necklace. Lippincott, 1954. 
18lp. $2.50. 


Seeing strangers move into the deserted 
house which had been the neighborhood mys- 
tery for years, made Hilda very unhappy. 
She could not know that one of the happiest 
summers and a fortunate adventure would 
come from her friendship with the new peo- 
27 An acceptable mystery for young peo- 
ple. 


Hurr. Eight Little Artists. Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954. unp. $2.00. 


What happened when eight children found 
a box of chalk is largely told in intriguing 


pictures. Five-to-eight-year-olds will be 
charmed by story and pictures, and may 
incidentally profit by the slight moral drawn. 


Hurp, Epira T. and Hurp, CLem- 
ENT. Nino and His Fish. Lothrop, 
1954. unp. $2.00. 


Pictures and story will delight children 
who have been fishing or who want to go 
fishing someday. 


KauFer, JoHN G. The Amazing Land 
of Wew. Steck, 1954. 232p. $2.50. 


The mysterious and fantastic adventures 
of Joen presented with a present day realistic 
touch would appeal to the very young 
spirited. 


Kennepy, Mary. Jenny. Lothrop, 
1954. 153p. $2.50. 


Jenny is a little girl with a big imagination 
and a dog she loves very much. Third and 
fourth grade children would enjoy this book. 


Key, THEoporF. So’m I. Dutton, 
1954. 67p. $2.50. 


SO’M I was a knock-kneed bow-legged son 
of one champion horse and brother of an- 
other likely one. His rather slight story will 
amuse the six-to-ten-year-old, especially with 
Frank Owen’s comical drawings, and will 
suggest the possibility that handicaps can 
be overcome. 


Kro.tt, Francis Lynpe. Young 
Crow Raider. Lantern Press, 1954. 
187p. $2.50. Young Heroes Library. 


Rapidly moving story of a young Indian 
who, through determination and courage, 
overcomes a physical handicap and wins a 
place among the Crow Braves. The vocabu- 
lary is simple; the illustrations are active. 
Recommended for middle and upper grade 
children. 


LAURITZEN, JONREED. Ordeal of the 
Young Hunter. Little, 1954. $2.75. 


The reactions of an unusual, imaginative 
present day Navajo Indian, as he meets a 
crises in his family’s life, hold the interest 
of the reader to the very satisfactory ending. 
The Indian point of view is well sustained. 
Junior high school. 


LEARNARD, RacHEL. Lucky Pete. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 158p. $2.50. 
This story brings out the character de- 
velopment of a boy who wanted things to 


come to him the easy way. The illustrations 
are delightful. 
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Lensk1, Lots. Corn-Farm Boy. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 179p. $3.00. 


Corn-Farm Boy with its setting in Iowa is 
Lois Lenski’s tenth regional book. For all 
her regional stories, Miss Lenski gathers her 
material first-hand in the ‘localities which 
provide the setting for her stories, lives with 
the people, listens to their speech and their 
stories—with her drawing pencils ever-active 
in making on-the-spot sketches, which later 
become the finished illustrations for her 
books. In Corn-Farm Boy she gives us an 
accurate picture of Iowa farm life. 


Lenski, Lois. Songs of Mr. Small. 
Oxford, 1954. 40p. $2.75. 


Children will delight in dramatizing these 
songs which tell of childlike experiences. 


LocKRIDGE, FRANCIS and LOCKRIDGE, 
Ricuarp. The Nameless Cat. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 78p. $2.25. 


This is the third cat story by the Lock- 
ridges who have proved that they not only 
know cats but that they know how to write 
interestingly for boys and girls. Peggy 
Bacon, famous for her cat drawings, has il- 
lustrated this book appropriately and ap- 
pealingly. 


Loken, ANNA BELLE and HJALMAR 
J. When the Sun Danced. Lothrop, 
1954. 180p. $2.50. 


An old Norwegian tradition that whoever 
sees the sun dance will have good luck pro- 
vides the title for this engaging tale of a 
Norwegian boy who was so fortunate. Gives 
a good picture of daily life in that country, 
which makes excellent collateral as well as 
recreational reading for the 8-12-year-old. 


MacDonaLp, Betty. Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle’s Fai m. Lippincott, 1954. 127p. 
$2.00. 


A collection of five stories dealing with be- 
havior problems of children. The author tells 
each story in an amusing exaggerated style, 
which gives something of the reaction one 
gets in reading comics. Light reading for 
elementary grades. 


McSwican, Marie. All Aboard for 
Freedom. Dutton, 1954. 249p. $3.00. 


Love of liberty burns high in the hearts 
of five war orphans. When the home of their 
foster mother is broken up and the children 
are to be sent to government centers. The 
scene is Czechoslovakia, but the spirit is 
universal and junior high school readers will 
be thrilled. 
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family, poor in material 


Mason, Miriam E. The Sugarbush 
Family. Macmillan, 1954. 137p. $2.00. 
A happy, highly imaginative tale of a 
i i possessions, but 
rich in love of life and each other, whose 
sugar maple grove was their most valuable 
asset, and of their search for gold. The un- 
usual story with its surprise ending is told 
in a way to delight the 8-12-year-old. 


NiLEs, KATHERINE. Angel in the 


Haylojft. Dutton, 1954. 60p. $1.50. 

An ethereal sweetness and delicacy, sug- 
gestive of angels, pervade this imaginative 
little story of an angel who hid in a hay- 
loft and became, for a time, a member of a 
very earthbound family. Has implications 
as well as appeal for the perceptive little girl. 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE Covert. George 
Rogers Clark, Soldier and Hero. Mess- 
ner, 1954. 190p. $3.00. 

Fhis well written book makes the life of 
George Rogers Clark very interesting. I be- 


lieve young readers will enjoy the conversa- 
tional style. 


PaTcHETT, Mary Etwyn. Ajax, 
Golden Dog of the Australian Bush. 
Bobbs, 1953. 172p. $2.00. 

A delightful story of the author’s child- 
hood in the bush country of Australia. 
Adults, as well as children of the upper ele- 


mentary grades, will enjoy her exciting ad- 
ventures, 


PHELps, MARGARET. Jaro and the 
Golden Colt. Macrae Smith, 1954. 
168p. $2.75. 

The traditions of the Hopi Indians, their 
part in the conquest of Coronado, the begin- 
ning of the palomino, the adventures of a 
Hopi boy, are combined in this simple story 
for young readers. The daily life and re- 


actions of these early people make an inter- 
esting background. 


Ponp, Seymour Gates. True Adven- 
tures of Pirates. Little, 1954. 215p. 
$2.75. 

Brief, vivid accounts of the lives of seven 
famous pirates make interesting reading for 
Junior high school boys. The last chapters 
answers questions as to pirate laws, pos- 
session of private loot, and pieces of money. 


Pont, Ciarice. No Schoo! on Fri- 
day. McKay, 1953. 213p. $2.75. 

A story of modern Arabia where the de- 
velopment of oil is making such great 








changes. The story tells of life in Arabia 
as seen through the eyes of American boys 
and girls living there. Suitable for both 
upper grades and junior high. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and NINA. Let’s 
Look Under the City, rev. ed. Scott, 
1954. 70p. $2.00. 


An invaluable aid to second graders and 
their teachers. The simple text and splendid 
pictures are easy to understand. 


ScHooER, GENE and GILFORD, 
Henry. Ted Williams Story. Messner, 
1954. 188p. $2.75. 


Baseball fans of 12 or older will thoroughly 
enjoy this well-told biography of one of the 
sport’s “Greats,” which is wholesome enough 
to ensure its not being condemned as “Just 
another baseball story.” 


Sears, Pauw M. Tree Frog. Holiday 
House, 1954. 45p. $2.00. 


Interesting account of the life of one of 
our less familiar creatures. Written simply 
enough to be understood by the six to nine- 
year-old. Will be valuable as parallel science 
reading for early elementary grades or as 
recreation for the interested child. 


SLosopkIn, Lous. The Horse with 
the High-Heeled Shoes. Vanguard, 
1954. 32p. $2.50. 

Louis Slobodkin’s originality and inimi- 
table artistic talent have combined again to 
make an amusing and irresistible little story 
with a neat little moral tacked on in the 


last sentence. The five-to-ten-year-old girl 
will especially enjoy it. 


Stuart, Jesse. A Penny’s Worth of 
Character. McGraw, 1954. 61p. $1.75. 


The beauty and charm of the Kentucky 
countryside and the sterling character of the 
folk who live there come alive in this un- 
usual story of a small boy’s punishment for 
dishonesty. Jesse Stuart’s understanding of 
his people and his insight into a boy’s mind 
are nowhere more apparent. Henneberger’s 
illustrations make an appropriate accompani- 
ment. 


THAYER, JANE. Where’s Andy? Mor- 
row, 1954. 46p. $2.00. 


A most attractive book for nursery age 
children in which plays a trick on his 
mother—he hides from her—and mother pre- 
tends to search everywhere. Good humor, 
good mental health. 


Tuomas, Joan Gate. If I’d Been 


Born in Bethlehem, poem. Lothrop, 
1954, unp. $1.00. 


Simple little verses suggest to a little girl 
how she might have been a friend of the 
child Jesus, and how she can still have Him 
as her friend. The author’s illustrations add 
great appeal to the book. 


TreasE, Georrrey. The Silken Se- 
cret. Vanguard, 1954. 189p. $2.75. 

This exciting story of a young boy and 
girl caught in the surge of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, is forcefully written, 
accurate in historical background, and ap- 
pealing. The suspense is well sustained. 


Waconer, Jean. The Captive Lad, 
Story of Daniel the Lion-Hearted. 
Bobbs, 1954. 181p. $2.50. 

The childhood of the favorite Old Testa- 
ment character, Daniel, told against a fine 
setting of social customs of that time. His 
strong character, his reactions to disappoint- 
ment, his courage, his loyalty to his faith 
are inspiring to the young reader for whom 
the story is well written. 


Weiss, Evetyn. Mixups and Fixups. 
McKay, 1954. 115p. $2.50. 

Amusing and piquant little animal stories 
which will keep many more children enter- 
tained than those in Mrs. Weiss’s classes, 
for whom the book is written. Of appropri- 
ate length for bedtime stories, if so desired. 


Wuirte, Mrs. ANNE TERRY. George 
Washington Carver. Random, 1953. 
82p. $1.50. 

The life of George Washington Carver is 
certainly one of the great American stories, 
one which should be known by all children. 
This attractive biography tells the story of 
Tuskegee’s great scientist in an interesting 


and simple way for upper grades and junior 
high. 


Wuiretey, Mary. Wait Till Sep- 
tember. Lothrop, 1954. 185p. $2.50. 

Girls in their early teens and even 
younger will enjoy this story of a friendship 
between two eleven year old girls. A Ca- 
nadian summer resort setting brings together 
two girls of entirely different background 
and dispositions. 


Wisperty, Leonarp. Flight of the 
Peacock, by Patrick O’Connory, pseud. 
Washburn, 1954. 179p. $2.75. 


Adventure in the days of the clipper ships 
is the theme of this exciting sea story in 
which Bill Smith grows to be a man, in- 
stead of a boy. 
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Wikre, Katuarine E. Will Clark, 
Boy in Buckskins. Bobbs, 1953. 192p. 
$1.75. 

An excellently written story of one of the 


young nation’s pioneers. Fine reading for 
any American lad. Be 


WooLey, CATHERINE. Ginnie and 
the New Girl. Morrow, 1954. 159p. 
$2.50. 

A simple everyday story of human rela- 
tions, which has its lesson for the eight- 
to-twelve-year-old girl, based as it is on 
common experience. 


Education 


Aver, JoHN J. and Ewpanx, Henry 
L. Handbook for Discussion Leaders. 
Harper, 1954. 153p. $2.50. 

A revision of the 1947 edition of this ex- 
cellent handbook for group or conference 
work, It is practical, simple, and direct in 
presentation and covers the problem of group 
discussion leadership from the planning 
stage through the summary, or evolution, 
discussion at the end of a program. 


EcKERT, RuTH ELIZABETH and KEL- 
LER, RoBerT J., editors. A l/niversity 
Looks at Its Program, a report of the 
University of Minnesota Bureau of 
Institutional Research, 1942-1952. 
223p. $4.00. 

A thorough-going examination of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s program by its faculty. 
This volume will serve as a useful guide to 
any institution interested in studying itself. 


GrRIEDER, CALVIN and ROoMINE, 
STEPHEN. American Public Education. 
Ronald Press, 1955. (2nd Edition). 
424p. $4.75. Douglas Series in Edu- 
cation. 

Originally written by Douglas & Grieder. 
Received face lifting, including elimination 
of approximately 150 pages, new chapter 
titles, current bibliography. Same ' format 
followed with exercises at end of chapters. 
A good introductory book, addressed pri- 
marily to college students, which initiates 
teacher training programs, experienced teach- 
ers who desire to extend or renew knowledge 
of American school system will like it. 


Home Economics Information Ex- 
change. Material on Home Economics 
and Its Teaching. Home Economics 
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Information Exchange, 152p. $.50. 


To carry out a recommendation of the 
sixth FAO Conference to establish a Home 
Economics Information Exchange, member 
nations were asked to supply FAO with sam- 
ples of home economics material available in 
their countries. The present volume classifies 
this material into three parts, arranging each 
part by country. 

Part one gives the home economics organi- 
zation and programs of the various countries; 
part two, methods and evaluation of teach- 
ing; and part three lists the teaching aids. 


Huncace, THap Lewis. Finance in 
Educational Management of Colleges 
and Universities. Teachers College, 
1954. (Columbia Univ.) 202p. $3.75. 


A useful and important volume for col- 
lege and university presidents, deans, and 
business managers or other financial officers 
associated with university programs. In view 
of general concern over the rising costs of 
college maintenance and instructional pro- 
grams with the lowered yield from endow- 
ments, this volume is particularly important. 


PALMER, LEONARD Ropert. The 
Latin Language. Faber and Faber, 
London. (Macmillan), 1954. 372p. 
$7.00. 


A scholarly and well-written history of the 
Latin language from earliest times to the 
break-up of the Roman empire. A_ useful 
book for students and teachers as well as 
specialists. 


TAYLOR, KATHARINE WHITESIDES. 
Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools. 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 257p. $2.85. 


Katherine Whitesides Taylor in her book, 
Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools, ex- 
plains how parents of young children can 
plan, organize, and have a school that will 
meet the needs of both parents and children. 


UNESCO. International Directory 
of Adult Education. 324p. $4.75. 


The three parts summarize respectively 
the international agencies in adult educa- 
tion, the non-government organizations, and 
in part three the national organizations of 
some 50 nations arranged alphabetically by 
country. In addition to the agencies of each 
country part three also gives a bibliography 
on and a statement explaining the present 
pattern of adult education in the country. 








Wattace, Karu R., ed. History of 
Speech Education in America. Apple- 
ton, 1954. 687p. $7.50. 

This scholarly and well-written volume 
tells of the slow but steady rise in the num- 
bers of secondary schools and colleges who 
accept the values which accrue from train- 
ing in this field. It is heartily recommended 
to all educators. 


History 


Contemporary Civilization Staff, Co- 
lumbia University. Chapters in West- 
ern Civilization, Volume I. Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 545p. $4.00. 

A book of secondary materials to ac- 
company the source selections used in Co- 
lumbia University’s contemporary civiliza- 
tion course. This revision is somewhat larger 
than the first edition. It can be used in- 
dependently of the source book. 


Columbia University, Contemporary 
Civilization Staff. Chapters in Western 
Civilization, Volume II. Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 516p. $4.00. 

A revision and enlargement of the book 
of secondary materials used in the last half 


of Columbia’s Contemporary Civilization 
course. Covers 19th and 20th centuries. 


Columbia University, Contemporary 
Civilization Staff. Contemporary Civil- 
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ization in the West, Volume I. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. 1284p. 
$4.00. 

A revision of the best source book for the 
study of Western civilization. This first vol- 
ume gives selections from ancient times to 
the French Revolution. The changes intro- 
duced in this revision seem to be improve- 
ments. 


ErcANG, RoBert. Europe, from the 
Renaissance to Waterloo. Heath, 1954. 
752p. $6.25. 


A revision of a work which has proved 
itself useful for some time as a text in 
college classes. 


Ercanc, Ropert. Europe, Since 
Waterloo. Heath, 1954. 836p. $6.25. 
A college text for courses in Europe since 
1815. The structure of the book will fit the 
course organization used by many teachers. 


Six of the thirty-six chapters deal with events 
since 1945, 


Hai, WALTER PHELPS and others. 
A History of England and the British 
Empire, 3rd_ edition. Ginn, 1953. 
1110p. $6.50. 

This book has long been one of the most 
satisfactory college texts in English history. 


This edition adds material to bring the 
account up-to-date. 


WATCHES 








Horner, CuHarites F. Strike the 
Tents. Dorrance, 1954. 204p. $2.50. 

Here is the vivid, dramatic story of the 
colorful Chatauqua movement which, at its 
peak, appeared in nearly 10,000 communi- 
ties across the U. S. 


LancsaM, WALTER ConsuELO. The 
World Since 1919, 7th edition of The 
World Since 1914. Macmillan, 1954. 
797p. $6.00. 


It is a sign of the passing of time to note 
that ‘‘:is latest revision (the seventh) of this 
favorite college text on contemporary his- 
tory begins with the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. This book is still one of the leaders 
in the field. 


Romier, Lucien. A History of 
France, tr. and completed by A. L. 
Rowse. St. Martin’s Press, 1953. 487p. 
$6.50. 


A good single volume of the history of 
France which can be used by college students 
and some of the better high school students. 
The work is soundly factual, but also written 
in an interesting manner. Unfortunately lit- 
tle space is devoted to the time since 1930. 


ScHEELE, WiLuiAM E. Prehistoric 
Animals. World, 1954. 125p. $4.95. 


Large, full-page drawings of dinosaurs and 
their predecessors are outstanding in this 
book. Derivation and phonetic spelling are 
given for each animal name, as well as its 
size, approximate age, location of important 
fossil discoveries, and museums having the 
best specimens. The text appears to require 
senior high reading ability. 


Wuire, Anne Terry. The First Men 
in the World. Random, 1953. 178p. 
$1.50. (World Landmark Books) . 


This book tells the story of early man by 
showing how we knéw what we know about 
them. It is an exciting story. One which will 
certainly interest pupils in the upper grades 
and junior high school. The material is so 
fresh, however, that an older reader will also 
find this book well worth reading. 


Literature 


Biocu, Bertram. The Little Laund- 
ress and the Fearful Knight. Double- 
day, 1954. 122p. $2.50. 

How Garelot (the hero) and Innet (the 
Heroine) go in quest of a stout heart is a 
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fiercely hilarious story of when knighthood 
was in flower. Young people and adults will 
find it amusing if taken in small amounts; 
one chapter a night for young people, two 
for adults. 


Breck, Vivian. Maggie. Doubleday, 
1954, 249p. $2.75. 


This is an absorbing, fast-moving, action- 
packed story of a strong-willed debutante 
from San Francisco, who chose a life in the 
wilds of Mexico with her miner husband. 
Their almost insurmountable problems hold 
the reader in suspense until the last page. 


BrewTOoNn, JoHN E. and Sara. Index 
to Children’s Poetry. (First Supple- 
ment). Wilson, 1954. 405p. $6.00. 


The selection of the sixty-six collections 
indexed, ranging from kindergarten through 
high school level, is based on titles voted 
on by collaborating librarians and teachers 
from various parts of the U. S. The diction- 
ary arrangement contains author, title, sub- 
ject, and first line entries. 

The first supplement, indexing collections 
published between 1938 and 1951, is “an 
extension of The Index to Children’s Poetry.” 


CAMPBELL, ARTHUR. Jungle Green. 
Little, Brown, 1954. 298p. $4.00. 


An account of warfare in Malaya against 
Communist groups written by a British Army 
major who has taken part in it. An exciting 
story and also one which gives a good deal 
of information about this part of the world. 


CoTuran, JEAN, ed. With a Wig, 
with a Wag, and Other American Folk 
Tales. McKay, 1954, 95p. $2.50. 


Here are fifteen American folk tales 
selected for the pleasure of children and 
young people. Sections of the United States 
represented are: New — ee New York 
State, Maryland, the Southern Blue Ridge, 
Louisiana, The Gulf Coast, New Mexico, 
California, Washington State, the Northwest 
and Wisconsin. This book meets a real need 
for folk tales of our own country suitable 
for children. 


Dietz, Lew. Jeff White, Forest Fire 
Fighter. Little, Brown, 1954. 210p. 
$2.75. 

The story of a boy about eighteen years of 
age who has many exciting adventures which 
include helping to fight a forest fire. The 


book would probably be appreciated most by 
older sttdents. 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
New Third Edition 


By Curis A. DeYoune, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. Ready in April 


A thorough revision of a best-selling textbook offers a general descriptive overview of 
American public education. The five major accents are: organization and administration, 
levels of education, personnel, provisions for educational materials and environment, and 
issues and trends in American public education. It includes sections on orientation to the 
teaching profession and interpretation of educational problems, issues and trends. More 
material has been added on private and parochial schools and colleges. 


SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Ropert C. HaMMock, University of Alabama, and RaLpu S. Owincs, 
Mississippi Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in 
May 
A basic text presenting the principles and techniques of educational supervision in their 
cause-consequence relationships. Designed as an aid to those concerned with the improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruction. Emphasis is centered upon the interrelatedness of 


curriculum, instruction, and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy but also in their 
unity of purpose and in their influences upon each other. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


New Second Edition 

By RutH Stranc, Teachers College, Columbia University, Constance M. 

McCuL.oucu, San Francisco State College, and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Edu- 

cational Records Bureau. Ready in May 
A very thorough revision of a highly respected text. It presents the whole school and college 
reading program in which every member of the staff participates. Reading programs in 
different kinds of situations are discussed. The contributions of subject teachers, admin- 
istrators, counselors, librarians, and special teachers of reading are concretely described. 


Both the theoretical basis for the improvement of reading and the appropriate diagnostic 
and remedial procedures are included. 


New Second Edition 

By ExizasetH B. Hurtock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Psychology. Ready in May 
All aspects of development—physical, mental, social, and emotional—are covered in this 
outstanding revision of a basic text in adolescent psychology. It gives a comprehensive 
picture of the typical American adolescent of today, with all his life activities and the 
many social, emotional, family, vocational, and other problems he must face and solve. 
Strong emphasis is placed on the effect of cultural influences as a dominant determinant 
of his behavior, as well as the importance of childhood as a foundation for the adolescent 


yeriod. 
: ADULT EDUCATION 


By Homer Kemprer, National Home Study Council. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. Ready for fall classes 


A comprehensive text which treats systematically the problems a practical adult educator 
faces and focuses the findings of research on their solution. It emphasizes the changing 
nature of adult education, its potential impact on the total educational pattern, and points 
the way to an integrated “community program of adult education.” It also relates adult 
education to our accelerating science and technology and shows why lifelong learning will 
and must become a much more important instrument of democracy in the future than 
it has been in the past. 





Send for copies on approval 
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American Seating announces 


AMEREX 
first and only Metl-an oie desk top 


le 
——— 


Designed and constructed expressly 
for classroom use. Has all the ad- 
vantages of modern plastic surfaces 
—PLUS light-weight, rigid welded 
steel reinforcing structure. 


Adds years 
to the “wear-life” of your 
school-desk tops 


A completely new principle of desk- 
top design and construction, 
researched, developed and manufac- 
tured by American Seating Com- 
pany, assuring you of the greatest 
value-buy in school-desk tops. 





-» Die-formed, welded steel 


frame supports work-surface. 


.» Plastic-surface desk-top 


panel. More than 5 times 
greater surface resistance to 
wear than the best wood tops. 
Attractive birch-grain pattern. 
Satin-smooth finish. Uniform 
45% light reflectance. 


+ Continuous metal band locks 


plastic surface to steel sup- 
porting frame; fully protects 
all edges. 





Send for illustrated metal-and-plastic folder. Dept. 9B. 


cAmevcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. .« Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities - Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 


FOLDING CHAIRS 











